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VIT-A-WAY is scientific blend of Minerals, 
Vitamins, and trace elements manufactured 
by an exclusive patented process (U.S. Pat. 
No. 2,611,702). This process involves a series 
of scientific blending, premixing, compounding 
and coating operations to provide the proper 
interrelationship, thereby increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the ingredients. This means your 


ineral- Vitamin 
SUPPL-\ ONT BLOCKS 
PROTEIN BLOCKS 


animals will get “more” from their feed .. . 
“more” from their grasses and roughage .. . 
and you'll get “MORE” in terms of “BIGGER 
NET PROFITS” when the figures are in. 


MORE" than just a Mineral 


See your local Feed Dealer or Feed Manufacturer today! 
or write VIT-A-WAY, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$3 FOR ONE YEAR 

$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 
Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association receive this magazine as a part of 
Association service. From dues of the members 
$2.00 per year is deducted for magazine, or 
two-thirds the regular advertised price of $3.00 
per year. Dues payment to the Association, as 
is subscription, is voluntary and based upon 50¢ 
per bag of wool and/or mohair marketed and 
are usually deducted by grower’s warehouse at 
time of sale and forwarded to Association. 
Growers can, if desired, send dues direct to 
Association office, Sam Angelo. Non-member 
subscriptions should be sent to magazine office 
direct, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 
Second-class postage paid at San Angelo, Texas. 


45TH ANNUAL 


CONVENTION 


OVER 400 members, directors and 
their families were in attendance for 
the 45th annual convention of the 
Association in San Angelo, December 
5-7. Matters of intense concern to 
growers — the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act and relief on the lamb 
and mutton import problem — were 
discussed at length and recommenda- 
tions made for action. Consult the 
minutes found elsewhere in this issue 
for detailed information concerning 
committee and officers’ reports, reso- 
lutions, 1961 budget and speakers of 
the convention. 

The convention elected Chas. 
Schreiner, III, of Kerrville, President; 
C. W. (Dink) Wardlaw of Del Rio, 
First Vice President, and E. G. Cau- 
ble, Jr., of Big Lake, Second Vice 
President. Also, directors to serve on 
the official board of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association for 
1961 were approved by District Cau- 
cuses during the meeting. 

Upon recommendation of the new 
meeting site selection committee head- 
ed by R. O. Sheffield of San Angelo, 
1961 sites selected were Mineral Wels 
for the March Quarterly meeting, Del 
Rio for the June Quarterly meeting 
and Abilene for the September Quar- 
terly meeting. As of this writing, tent- 
ative dates of March 24 and 25 have 
been selected for the Mineral Wells 
meeting to be headquartered in the 
Baker Hotel. The 1961 annual con- 
vention will be held in December, 
with tentative dates of December 10- 
13, at the Hotel Texas in Fort Worth. 


NWGA ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The following news release has 
been received from the NWGA office 
concerning the Denver meeting: 

“Lamb and wool producers of the 
nation will converge upon Denver, 
January 22 to ask a lot of questions 
and attempt to find militant answers 
to troublesome problems of the indus- 
try during the four-day annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

“Represented at the 1961 intensely 
determined convention are 15 states 
which are the major lamb and wool 
producing areas of the country. These 
are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. 

“Out of three major panels the pro- 
ducers of an important segment of 
America’s food and fiber expect to get 
the full report of their current diffi- 
culties ahd translate it into legisla- 
tive or economic action. 


From Your 


Association 


Office 


By TOM WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 


“The panels get underway Tuesday, 
January 24, with ‘Lamb Quality’ and 
‘Marketing’ setting the pace in these 
fields. The fireworks are anticipated 
out of the Wednesday, January 25, 
panel, however, which will explore, 
‘What Can We Do to Make the Sheep 
Business Profitable?’ This latter sub- 
ject will interpret the problems of 
production costs, imports, synthetic 
competition, tariffs and allied topics. 

“Sandwiched in between the major 
talks and discussions, January 23 
through 25, will be executive com- 
mittee sessions, resolutions and elec- 
tion of officers. 

“The ladies have an equally ambi- 
tious schedule carrying through the 
full four days of the convention, be- 
ginning with the American Wool 
Council luncheon January 22, and 
concluding with the Governing Board 
breakfast January 25. 

“Auxiliary members will busy them 
selves with business sessions and a 
fashion show featuring “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” garments and Miss 
Wool of 1960-61, January 23; discus- 
sion of Make It Yourself With Wool 
contests, election and installation of 
officers, annual banquet and dance, 
January 24. 

Harold Josendal, of Casper, Wyo- 
ming, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, said the indus- 
try will be looking for direction to be 


supplied by the producers themselves 


during this important stage in history 
where wool growers are bewildered 
by conditions depressing their busi- 
ness. 

“Attracted to the convention will be 
some 700 members expecting to re- 
turn home with greater faith in the 
future, brought about by advance- 
ment of concrete plans to ‘do some- 
thing about’ existing conditions and 
problems, Josendal said.” 

We urge you to make plans now to 
attend this important meeting which 
will be headquartered in the Brown 
Palace Hotel. Room reservations 
should be made early by contacting 
either the TS&GRA office or Miss 
Sue Ballard, Housing Secretary, Den- 
ver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
225 W. Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. 


TEXAS IMPORT POLICY 


COUNCIL 

At the invitation of the TS&GRA, 
representatives of a number of Texas 
industries adversely affected by im- 
ports met December 12, at the Texas 
Hotel in Fort Worth. Temporary 
chairman of the meeting, J. B. Mc- 
Cord, past president of the Associa- 
tion, from Coleman, reported that the 
general purpose of the council was 
“to study import problems as they 
arise and suggest possible joint action 
for their solution.” The council will 


be a loosely-knit group of industries 
and individual companies that are 
concerned about general problems of 
imports. Discussions will be held on 
those areas where the industries repre- 
sented are mutually affected, but 
members of the council will not be 
bound to any particular action. 

The Texas Import Policy Council 
should prove very helpful in calling 
the attention of our governmental rep- 
resentatives to the serious plight of 
industries in our state suffering from 
crippling effects of competition from 
cheap imports in their markets. A 
number of industries working together 
might be successful in securing favor- 
able amendments to the present law 
governing import policy. Of course, 
it is understood that industries repre- 
sented on the council will have dif- 
ferent approaches to their import 
problems, but a satisfactorily amended 
law would provide each industry an 
avenue of relief. 

The law as it now stands virtually 
prevents an industry from securing 
relief until it is severely crippled. 

Present for the meeting were Presi- 
dent Chas. Schreiner, Past President 
L. M. Stephens, Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., 
and the writer, of the TS&GRA, rep- 
resentatives of the Clay Products As- 
sociation of the Southwest, Texas In- 
dependent Producers and _ Royalty 
Owners Association, East Texas Oil 
Producers Association, Tile Council 
of America, Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Houston, plus observers from 
individual companies and Texas Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

McCord was elected temporary 
chairman of the council and George 
Rogerson, Dallas, Southern represent- 
ative of the Tile Council of America, 
was named secretary. The next meet- 
ing of the council is scheduled for 
January 16 in Fort Worth, at which 
time the committee will consider fur- 
ther organizational and policy matters. 


MISS WOOL PAGEANT 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


A meeting of the Miss Wool of 
America Pageant Committee was held 
during the annual convention, De- 
cember 6 at the Cactus Hotel in San 
Angelo. Chairman Stanton Bundy of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association reported that the budget 
to finance the 1961 pageant was ap- 
proved and plans made for an enter- 
taining pageant and parade. The pag- 
eant will be held April 22 in San An- 
gelo, and in addition to the outstand- 
ing Miss Wool contestants, the U. S. 
Air Force Band, including the Singing 
Sergeants, will be present. This musi- 
cal aggregation has a world-wide repu- 
tation and should add significantly to 
the entertainment of the pageant. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Your Association 


(Continued from page 3) 


Many states have already sent in 
information concerning their contest- 
ants and, as you know, our Miss Wool 
of Texas, Jean Williams of Ballinger, 
will represent our state. In addition to 


Chairman Bundy, representatives of 


the TS&GRA at the meeting were R. 
O. Sheffield, Mrs. Adolf Stieler, L. 
M. Stephens, Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Taylor, Mrs. 
George C. Taylor, Mrs. Floyd McMul- 
lan, Mrs. James Baggett, and Assist- 
ant Secretary Jacqueline Wilhelm. 
You are encouraged to contact the 
Association office for information on 
Patron Memberships in the pageant. 


LADIES AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Floyd McMullan, Big Lake, 
was elected President of the Ladies 
Auxiliary during their meeting held in 
conjunction with the Association's 
45th annual convention. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. 
James Baggett, Ozona, First Vice Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Alvie Cole, Sterling City, 
Second Vice President; Mrs. W. E. 
Friend, Jr., Ozona, Secretary; and 
Mrs. Gayle Dudley, Comanche, His- 
torian. 


Committee assignments were not 
made during the meeting; however, 
they will be announced later. 

The ladies enjoyed a lamb lun- 
cheon and a reading by Miss Sharon 
Rountree of San Angelo prior to their 
business meeting on December 5. Spe- 
cial guests at the luncheon and meet- 
ing were Miss Mohair, Sunda Callan 
of Menard; and Miss Wool of Texas, 
Jean Williams of Ballinger. 

Main topics of discussion in the 
meeting were membership and wool 
and mohair promotion. 

Installation of officers was held on 
December 6. The ladies attended the 
general session of the convention on 


December 7. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 

As reported at the annual conven- 
tion, over 1,000 growers attended 
District meetings of the Association 
during the past year. The attendance 
and interest in the meetings was en- 
couraging and meetings of this type 
should prove to be a very important 
part of the Association’s work in 
1961. 

District Chairmen and Secretaries 
elected by the members of their dis- 
tricts are as follows: 

District 1 — John T. Williams, 
Chairman; Jerry Puckett, Secretary. 

District 2—Edwin S. Mayer, Jr., 
Chairman. 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Hotel Annex, San Angelo, Texas. 


WOOL WONDERLAND WINNERS 


The ‘‘Wool Wonderland’ style show held December 2 at the San 
Angelo College was well attended and enjoyed. It was the District 
Four finals of the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’’ contest. Thirty- 
three contestants were entered. In the photograph are shown Mrs. 
Allena Westerman of San Angelo College, District Four Chairman; 
Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Ozona, State Director; Miss Beda Jean Johan- 
son, Eden, winner beginners group. Seated are Miss Roberta Wat- 
ters, San Angelo, senior winner; Miss Dortha Montgomery, Ballinger, 
junior winner; Mrs. Gene Keeney, San Angelo, adult winner. Second 
place winners or alternates included Miss Willene Glass, Sterling City; 
Miss Pat Saunders, Garden City; Miss Lynda Joan Carter, Eden, and 


Mrs. E. N. Reeves, San Angelo. 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association will pay a reward of 
$500.00 for information leading to arrest and final conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep or goats from a member or members of the Association. 
Law enforcement officers are excluded from this offer. The information 
must be furnished to any law enforcement officer or to the Secretary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association at its office, Cactus 
Telephone 6242 or 25612, San Angelo. 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


District 3—Tully Pratt, Chairman. 

District 4—R. O. Sheffield, Chair- 
man; Ed Willoughby, Secretary. 

District 5—Fred Earwood, Chair- 
man. 

District 6—Jim Priour, Chairman; 
Jim Weatherby, Secretary. 

District 7—Col. V. Z. Cornelius, 
Chairman. 

District 8—R. R. Correth, Chair- 
man; Albert Faltin, Secretary. 

District 9—C. L. McIver, Chair- 
man. 

District 10—Mark Browne, Chair- 
man; Ranken Kennedy, Secretary. 

Several districts may add secretaries 
at their next meeting. 


APPRECIATION 


Our Association is very fortunate 
in having friends who cooperate to the 
fullest in our effort to promote the 
wool and mohair industry of Texas. 

For several years Mustang Chevro- 
let Company of San Angelo has pro- 
vided a new Chevrolet for the use of 
Miss Wool of Texas during her reign. 
Our Miss Wool of Texas promotion 
program has been enhanced by the 
recent presentation of a 1961 Impala 
Sports Sedan. A picture of the presen- 
tation to Miss Wool of Texas by Mus- 
tang Chevrolet Company Sales Man- 
ager, Bok Lee, was carried in the De- 
cember Sheep and Goat Raiser. 

On most occasions, Miss Wool and 
Miss Mohair travel together for ap- 
pearances across the state and, there- 


fore frequent and valuable use of the 
car is made. 

Miss Wool’s Impala is upholstered 
in luxurious red wool fabric furnished 
through the courtesy of Jack Allison 
of Wool Growers Central Storage 
Company of San Angelo. Hugh Mun- 
ro of Boston assisted Allison in secur- 
ing the fabric and should be com- 
mended for his utiring effort in urg- 
ing automobile manufacturers to use 
wool upholstery. 


Further appreciation for an impor- 
tant contribution to the promotion of 
wool and mohair goes to Joe Christian, 
owner of West Texas Woolen Mills, 
Eldorado, for his generous donation of 
wool and mohair fabric for the new 
drapes in the Association office. You 
are encouraged to drop by the office 
and see the drapes the next time you 
are in San Angelo. 


Resolutions of appreciation to the 
above mentioned firms and individu- 
als were passed at the annual conven- 
tion, and I hope that you will express 
your personal thanks when opport- 
tunity permits. 


APPRECIATION 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association wishes to extend apprecia- 
tion to the Jones, Freeze and Hay 
Company, San Angelo, for its audit- 
ing service. This company has in the 
past furnished this service free of 
charge to the Association; however, 
even though a more detailed and ex- 
tensive audit was requested of them 
this year, only a minimum charge was 
made. 


WOOL CONTEST 


AT ALPINE 


THE DISTRICT IIL Make-It-Your- 
self-With-Wool Contest was held De- 
cember 3 at Kokernot Lodge in Alpine 
with twenty-three West Texas girls 
competing for honors. Eighty-five per- 
sons attended the style show and tea 
which was given by the Woman's Aux- 
iliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. 


Joyce Woody of Crane won first 
place honors in the senior division 
with her long, white wool alpaca 
formal. Runner-up in the senior di- 
vision was Shera Dare Resley of Dell 
City with her three-piece suit of green 
basketweave wool. Junior division win- 
ners were Mary Ethel Britton of El 
Paso and Sandra Jean Dorough of 
Clint, and beginner division winners 
were Sue Gober and Judy Kathallene 
Hardin, both of Crane. 


Junior and senior division winners 
will model their garments at the state 
contest to be held January 14 at Texas 
Women’s University in Denton. 
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This Is The Symbol 
Of 1961 


No one character in the English language sums up 
the 1961 outlook better than the question mark. 
No other single letter, word, or group of words is 
more expressive or descriptive of these uncertain 


times. 


The one sure figure in your business is your local 


banker, whose business it is to see you through 


depression and prosperity — war and peace. 


For every day service or for friendly, capable help in an 
emergency, you can always depend upon 
YOUR LOCAL BANK. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo CHAS. SCHREINER BANK, Kerrville . 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde | 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK RADU OF WATER 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Mertzon 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 


FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 
SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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Official Minutes 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, DECEMBER 5-6-7, 1960 


Informal Directors Meeting 
December 5, 1960 

THE MEETING was called to order 
by President Lucius M. Stephens at 
2:20 P.M., Monday, December 5, 
1960, followed by announcements 
that the past presidents’ breakfast 
would be held at 7:30 A.M., Tues- 
day morning, December 6, and _ the 
warehousemen’s breakfast would be 
held at 7:30 A.M., Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 7. President Stephens 
then read a wire from director E. V. 
Jarrett who expressed good wishes to 
the convention and regrets that he 


could not attend. 

Secretary Tom Wallace told of a special wel- 
coming committee that would meet with those 
persons attending a TSGGRA convention for 
the first time. He then announced the loca- 
tions of the afternoon committee meetings 

President Stephens told of a meeting to be 
held in College Station, January 4-6, 1961, and 
stated that the Association would have ten 
representatives at the meeting, with one rep- 
resentative being selected from each district. 
He stated that the purpose of the meeting 
would be to afford ranchmen and TSGGRA rep- 
resentatives the opportunity of a consultation 
with industry authorities concerning sheep, 
goats, wool and mohair 

President Stephens then recognized John G. 
Wooley, who suggested that the office mail 
out agendas of meetings approximately two 
weeks prior to each meeting. Mr. Dooley stated 
that it would be helpful to directors to know 
ahead of time the business to be taken up at 
a meeting 

The meeting adjourned at 2:45 P.M 


General Meeting 
December 6, 1960 


The forty-fifth annual conventoin of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association was 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS 


convened at 9:45 A.M., Tuesday, December 7, 
1960, by President Lucius M. Stephens 

The invocation was given by Reverend Mor- 
ris Elliott, Emmanuel Episcopal Church, San An- 
gelo, Texas. The address of welcome wes given 
by Honorable Paul Hudman, Mayor of the 
City of San Angelo, and the response to the 
welcome was given by William C. Abbey of 
San Antonio. 

President Stephens announced that the fol- 
lowing guests were in attendance and .sked 
that those present at the session rise and be 
recoonized: 

Garlyn Hoffman, Bob Ragsdale, A. H. Wal- 
ker, Ace Reid, David Hamil, Bob Chandler, 
A. J. Sullivan, Pam Jones, E. G. Pope, James 
A. Gray, Dr. R. G. Garrett, Dr. J. L. Wilbur, 
Jerry Sotola, Frank ImMasche, F. C. Black- 
wood, Jr., T. O. Prewitt, Clayton Stewart, Billy 
Williams, Don Staheli, Dr. R. E. Patterson, 
Clyde Morley, Forrest Harding, E. C. Weekley, 
Clemon Montgomery, Joe Dann Penn, Pleas 
Childress, I11|, David Durham. 

President Stephens stated that there were 
several wool buyers in attendance and asked 
that they stand and be recognized 

President Stephens read a wire from Gov- 
ernor Price Daniel, who expressed best wishes 
to the convention and regrets that he could 
not attend. 

President Stephens then turned the floor to 
First Vice President Chas. Schreiner, |||, who 
introduced E. C. Weekley, Clemon Montgom- 
ery, representatives of the state association 
of the Future Farmers of America, and Joe 
Dann Penn, President of the FFA of Texas. 
Joe Dann thanked the Association for its inter- 
est in the work of FFA and presented Presi- 
dent Stephens with the Honorary Farmer De- 
cree, the highest award that can be given to 
an adult by the FFA. 


President Stephens introduced Honorable 
Dorsey Hardeman, State Senator of San Angelo. 

Senator Hardeman spoke of his first coming 
to Texas and his first Association meeting. He 
stated that he had long been interested in the 
Association and its problems. He told of the 
various bills he helped get pzssed and pledged 
his help in the future. He spoke of govern- 
ment control and indicated that he was an 
advocate of free enterprise. In closing he 
stated that policies must change with the 
times, but stated that principles must never 
change. 

President Stephens then introduced Des- 


Standing behind the speaker’s stand is Chas. Schreiner, III, Presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. He succeeded 
L. M. Stephens of Lometa in the early December meeting. On Mr. 
Schreiner’s left is C. W. (Dink) Wardlaw, Del Rio, first vice presi- 
dent, and E. G. Cauble, Jr., Big Lake, as second vice president. On 
his right is Executive Secretary Tom Wallace and Office Secretary 


Mrs. Jackie Wilhelm, San Angelo. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


SHEEP AND Goat RaIsER 


Congressman Bob Poage of Waco, left, is congratulated by newly- 
elected President Chas. Schreiner, III, of Kerrville, on his speech be- 
fore the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association membership. Also 
congratulating Congressman Poage are his long-time friends Fred 
Earwood, left rear, and Bryan Hunt, ranchmen of Sonora. 


mond Barry, President of the Galveston Truck 
Lines of Houston. 

Mr. Barry stated it was very important that 
individuals and organizations communicate with 
government officials regarding their needs, 
and to voice their opinions on legislative mat- 
ters. He spoke of the recent presidential elec- 
tion and what it may mean to America. He 
told of government-owned agencies competing 
with free enterprise, discussed the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and stated that most of the 
services provided by the national government 
are not what the people want and that there 
are many duplications. He told of an attempt 
by a labor union to force organization of his 
employees. He stated that his company had 
always had satisfactory employee-employer re- 
lations and that he had preserved the right 
of his employees to make their own decisions 
recarding the joining of a union. He told of 
the ensuing events in connection with this 
matter end of the help of his attorney, |. J 
Saccomanno. In closing, he stated that his 
employees still did not wish to unionize and 
thus far had not been forced to by union 
officials. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:55 A.M. for 
the noon recess. 

The afternoon session was convened at | :45 
P.M. by President Stephens, who gave the floor 
to Penrose Metcalfe, Vice President of the Na- 
tion2! Wool Growers Association, of San Angelo 


Metcalfe introduced Harold Josendal, Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, of Casper, Wyoming. 

Mr. Josendal reported on the activities of 
the NWGA and stated that the market picture 
(wool and lamb prices) were of principal con- 
cern. He stated that in the last ten years, 
several hundred textile mills had closed, and 
told of the current problem of lamb and mut- 
ton importations. He expressed the opinion 
that 1961 imports may equal domestic pro- 
duction. He discussed the grading of foreign 
lamb and its being stamped with U. S. grades. 
He stated that he felt that the American 
Sheep Producers Council was doing an effec- 
tive job in promoting lamb and wool. He said 
that his organization planned to work on sev- 
eral bills, including the National Wool Act 
and lamb and mutton imports, in the next 
Congress. He expressed the appreciation of his 
organization for the work of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association in assisting in its 
work, and thanked the Texas Congressional 
delegates. He stated that Congressman O. C. 
Fisher of Texas had been especially helpful. 

In his report, President Stephens told of the 
work performed earlier in the year to obtain 
suspension of lamb grading. He stated that a 
representative of the Association was sent to 
Washington, D. C., in January, 1960, to pro- 
test Federal lamb grading before the House 
Agricultural Committee. He said that while 
grading was not suspended, more realistic 
grading standards were effected. He then told 
of Association representatives having appeared 
before the U. S. Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in March, 1960, protesting the 
increased volume of lamb and mutton imports 
and requesting an adequate tariff quota. He 
reported that the request was turned down, 
but that Congressman O. C. Fisher had pre- 
pared a bill for introduction into the next 
session of Congress which would, if enacted, 
provide relief in this area. He told of the BWI 
labor program currently sponsored by the As- 
sociation and stated that Association repre- 
sentatives had visited Florida organizations 
using BWI's in an effort to improve our pro- 
gram. He stated that the Association would 
continue to work on the labor problem and 
expressed the hope thet the number of BWI 
workers in the state would increase. He told 
of the lamb barbecue held in Washington, 

C., in June, 1960, honoring the State 
Society, a non-partisan organization of Texans 
in Washington. He stated that approximately 
1,100 people were present and Miss Wool of 
Texas was presented. He expressed tne opin- 
ion that this effort would elevate the Associa- 
tion's prestige with governmental officials and 
pave the way for Association representatives 
in the future when they seek help in legisla- 
tive matters. He told of the work on water 
problems and stated that the Association was 
represented on the Texas Agricultural Water 
Committee and the Texas Coordinating Water 
Committee. He told of the Association having 
filed an amici curiae brief along with some 
private individuals and the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association on a salt 
water pollution case. He said that the case was 
2 test matter and pending before the State 
Supreme Court. He told of the work on wool 
and mohair promotion through a_ publicity 
firm in Dallas, Fashion Creators, Inc., who are 
in charge of the appearances of Miss Mohair 
and Miss Wool of Texas, and reported on the 
wool and mohair booths at the San Antonio 
and San Angelo stock shows. He told of the 
meetings within eight of the ten districts of 
the Association and stated that over |, 
members were in attendance. He said he felt 
that district meetings may be the key to in- 
creased membership. Representatives of the 
Association attended the wool and lamb con- 
ference at Laramie, Wyoming, and a meeting 
on meat imports and marketing problems in 
Chicago, Illinois, reported President Stephens. 
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He told of the work done regarding freight 
minimum weights and the instigation of a 
Shearing Training Program. in closing, he 
thanked everyone who had assisted him dur- 
ing the year and stated that their help was 
invaluable. 

President Stephens then called upon Secre- 
tary Wallace for the annual secretary-treas- 
urer’s report. Secretary Wallace reported that 
total receipts for the year were $75,237.59, 
and total expenditures, which included the 
Association’s quota to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association of $12,135.00 and the pur- 
chase of a savings bond of $10,000.00, were 
$63,384.65, and that receipts over disburse- 
ments were $11,852.94. In a comparison with 
the 1960 budget, he stated that, excluding the 
purchase of the $10,000.00 bond, the Asso- 
ciation came out $827.85 under the budget- 
ed figure. He then explained several items 
included in the disbursements and stated that 
the books had been audited by the Jones, 
Freeze and Hay firm of San Angelo. He said 
that firm had approved the fund balances re- 
ported. After stating that current membership 
was 5,110, he asked for approval of the re- 
ported disbursements. 

On a motion by Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., second- 
ed by C_ L. Mcliver, Secretary Wallace’s report 
was approved. 

President Stephens asked that former Asso- 
ciation Secretary Ernest Williams and his wife 
stand and be recognized. 


President Stephens called upon Walter 
Pfluger, Eden, Vice President of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, for a report of that 
organization’s activities during the past year. 

Mr. Pfluger told of the promotion and pub- 
licity work of the ASPC on wool and lamb and 
stated that it could be the vital key to the 
success or failure of the industry. He told of 
having recently attended a meeting with in- 
dustry representatvies from other countries 
and that it was the consensus of that group 
that the amount of money being expended for 
promotion and publicity must be increased. He 
said that the ASPC has been recognized by 
the industry as a qualified promotor of wool 
and lamb and that over a million dollars each 
has been budgeted for the promotion of those 
two commodities. He outlined the various pro- 
motion programs for wool and lamb, and pro- 
sented a general breakdown on how the money 
budgeted would be expended. He stated that 
the new phrase now presently used in connec- 
tion with wool promotion was ‘’Natural Wool 
Loomed in America,’ and that it was the in- 
tent of the ASPC to show that American wool 
mills and manufacturers can produce as good 
or better product as any other country. 

President Stephens read a wire from Dolph 
Briscoe, Association director and President 
of Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, in which he extended best wishes to 
the convention and expressed regret that he 
could not attend. 

President Stephens called upon Fred Ear- 
wood, Chairman, Wool Committee, for his re- 
port. Mr. Earwood called upon Stanton Bundy, 
Chairman, Membership Section, who told of 
the various efforts to increase Association 
Membership. He told of the cartoons drawn 
by Ace Reid that had been sent to all ware- 
houses for posting in an attempt to increase 
interest in the Association. Mr. Earwood ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Membership Sec- 
tion had been a big help toward increasing 
membership. In the report for the Wool and 
Mohair Marketing Section of his committee, 
Mr. Earwood told of an increase in produc- 
tion and stated that only two and one-half to 
three million pounds each of wool and mohair 
are left unsold. He said he felt that there 
would be none left unsold by January, 196] 
He stated that some resolutions from his com- 
mittee would be presented by the General Res- 
olutions Committee at the appropriate time. 

In the absence of Jimmie Powell, Chairman 
of the Wool and Mohair Promotion Committee, 
Stanton Bundy gave that committee’s report 
He told of the work done by Mrs. S. M. Har- 
vick in connection with the Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest and read her annual report. 
Her report gave statistics on entrants, various 
activities of her committee and the amount 
of money, which is furnished by the ASPC, 
that had been spent. Mr. Bundy then called 
upon Mrs. Adolf Stieler for her report on Miss 
Wool and Miss Mohair. Mrs. Stieler introduced 
Miss Wool of Texas, Miss Jean Williams, and 
Miss Mohair, Miss Sunda Callan, who gave brief 
reports on their current activities. Both 
thanked the Association and stated that they 
felt this media of promotion was beneficial to 
both fibers. Mrs. Kim Dawson, Mrs. Polly John- 
son, and Mrs. Barbara Klindworth of Fashion 
Creators, Inc., were then introduced. They 
gave a brief report of the work accomplished 
with Miss Mohair and Miss Wool of Texas, and 
showed a short film on some of the activities 
of the girls. In closing his report, Mr. Bundy 
spoke of the importance of supporting the 
Miss Wool of America program and its pag- 
eant, and urged that members and directors 
purchase patron memberships. 

President Stephens commended Mrs. S. M. 
Harvick for her work in the Make !|t Yourself 
With Wool Contest, Mrs. James Baggett for 
her work in Lamb and Goat Promotion, and the 
Ladies Auxiliary for their work. 

President Stephens asked that former Asso- 
ciation Secretary Vestal Askew stand and be 
recognized. Pete Gulley, Secretary of the Tex- 
as Angora Goat Raisers Association, Uvalde, 
was also recognized and was thanked for his 
cooperation in the formulation of the joint 
Miss Wool - Miss Mohair promotion program. 
Armer Earwood, First Vice Presideent of the 
TAGRA, wes introduced. 

Second Vice President C. W. Wardlaw, Chair- 
man, General Affairs Committee, called upon 
Miles Pierce, Vice Chairman of the Ranch La- 
bor Section, who stressed the importance of 
the BWI program. He pointed out the good 
points of the program, stated that he was well 
satisfied with his BWI workers and urged that 
ranchmen give them a try. Mr. Wardlaw then 
called upon P. K. Mcintosh, Chairman of the 
Traffic Section, who mentioned that his group 
had submitted a resolution to the General 
Resolutions Committee concerning the mini- 
mum carload weight. Raymond Hicks, Chair- 
man of the College Research and Extension 
Section, reported that Garlyn Hoffman, Exten- 


sion Service Range Specialist, had explained 
the Range Management Demonstration contest 
to his group. Mr. Hicks said the FFA awards 
program being formulated had also been ex- 
plained and stated that it would be similar to 
the 4-H Club awards program. He said that 
A. H. Walker, State Agricultural Leader, had 
made a report to his group. 

First Vice President Chas. Schreiner III, 
Chairman, Livestock Committee, called upon 
Jerry Puckett, Chairman, Lamb Section, who 
stated that his group’s discussion was centered 
around lamb and mutton imoorts. He stated 
that they also discussed the promotion of lamb 
by the ASPC. In closing, Mr. Puckett stated 
that T. A. Kincaid had just returned from a 
meeting of the Lamb Committee of the ASPC 
which was held in Denver. Mr. Wardlaw called 
upon John Finegan, a member of the Predatory 
Animal Section, who reported that 37,000 pred- 
ators had been killed during the year. He 
stated that he felt the ranchmen were fortu- 
nate to have had the cooperation of the Texas 
Predatory Animal Control Board. 

In the absence of the Water Committee 
Chairman, E. V. Jarrett, Secretary Wallace re- 
ported on the meetings of the Texas Agricul- 
ture! Water Committee, and stated that it was 
working. on the salt water pollution problem 
Referring to President Stephens’ report, he told 
of a brief filed by the Association, along with 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation and private individuals, in a salt wa- 
ter pollution case. He stated that the case was 
a test matter and currently before the State 
Supreme Court. He then told of the formula- 
tion of the Texas Coordinating Water Com- 
mittee, composed of livestock and agricultural 
representatives, along with industrial and 
chamber of commerce representatives. He stat 
ed that because of the participation of the 
latter two, the policies establisned by the Co- 
ordinating Committee might not be in line in 
all instances with the policies of the Associa- 
tion, but that the Association’s representatives 
would strive at ali times to see thet agricul 
ture was adequately served. 

In his report, T. A. Kincaid, Chairman of 
the Animal Health Committee, stated trat he 
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Honored by the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association during the 
recent convention was a group of young ranchers. All have made 
outstanding progress in their district and 4-H Club work. 

From the left: James Gray, Extension Sheep and Goat Specialist 
who aided in the program; David Durham, Sterling City, who reported 
on the range camp last summer. Pleas Childress, Crockett County, 
was state winner range management. He has won numerous other 
awards. Pete Jacoby, Crockett County Agent; Pam Jones, Gold Star 
winner and Association delegate to the Chicago International for the 
National 4-H Club Congress, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dempster 
Jones, she is the first club girl state winner from Crockett County. 
Miss Jones was winner of the TS&GRA Sheep and Wool, Goat and 
Mohair award. She gave a report to the convention. 

Clayton Stewart and Bill Williams of Sterling and Crockett 
Counties are 1961 Range Camp Scholarship winners. 

In the background and on the right are Sterling County Agent 
Arthur Barleman and Extension Range Specialist Garlyn Hoffman. 


AT THE RECEPTION 

Mrs. James Powell, Menard, chats with Mrs. Chas. Schreiner, III, 
Kerrville, at the reception honoring the president-elect at the close 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association convention. In the 
background, from the left, R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo, talks with 
Mrs. E. G. Cauble, Big Lake, wife of the second vice president. Clyde 
Marley of Roswell, New Mexico, center, talks with Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Real, Jr., of Kerrville. 


HONORED BY ASSOCIATION 
$ 
Me 


In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 
WOLF PROOF FENCING 


1035 - 12 - 14% ga., per mile $189.76 
This is a si quality product and is made in the U. S. 


GALV. SMOOTH WIRE 

TWISTED CABLE — 80 (od roll... 9 
BARB WIRE — 2 pt., Roll ve 8.69 


LIFETIME STEEL GATES — 12 ftom 26.25 


CAN’TSAG GATES — !2 ft., 5 unpainted 15.75 
14 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 16,50 
16 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 17,25 

ROUGH FENCING LUMBER — Yellow Pine 
Per Lineal Foot 
Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 
CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each 49c 
RED BARN PAINT — per gal......:ccccceccecsecnersees 2.95 
FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 

VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO SONORA 
Phone 4143 Phone 22681 


ASK ABOUT OUR I. E. H. HOME PLAN 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 


MORE.-- 
Pounds of Better Quality 
Lamb 


$ MORE-- 
Pounds of Better Quality 
Wool 


$ MORE NET INCOME 
They're All Yours! 


— WHEN YOU USE TOP QUALITY, REGISTERED RAM- 
BOUILLET RAMS. SAVE YOUR BEST EWE LAMBS FOR 
REPLACEMENTS, AND CULL THE POOR PRODUCERS. 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders — attend the sales 
or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders. 


Sheep Breeders Assn. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 


Official Minutes 
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believed the Association was fortunate to have 
Clayton Puckett as Chairman of the Texas Ani- 
mal Health Commission and that he would do 
a good job for the industry. He commended 
the Commission for its work, and said that his 
committee would have a resolution submitted 
by the General Resolutions Committee at the 
appropriate time. 

It was moved, seconded and voted to re- 
solve the convention into a meeting of the 
Texas Sheep Council. Chas. Schreiner, |||, and 
Tom Wallace were elected Chairman and Sec- 
retary, respectively. T. A. Kincaid, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, moved the 
election of the following delegates to the 
American Sheep Producers Council. His mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. Delegates 
elected were: 

Jack Canning, Eden; Scott Keeling, Alla- 
more; L. M. Stephens, Lometa; O. D. Dooley, 
Brackettville; Jerry Puckett, Ft. Stockton; Wal- 
ter Pfluger, Eden; Penrose Metcalfe, San An- 
gelo; Fred Earwood, Sonora; Ralph Mayer, So- 
nora; Herbert Brown, Sanderson; Jimmie Pow- 
ell, Menard; Raymond Hicks, Bandera; Jimmy 
Maddox, Colorado City; Chas. Schreiner, III, 
Kerrville; J. B. McCord, Coleman; Lyster Brum- 
ley, Del Rio; Lance Sears, Sweetwater; T. A. 
Kincaid, Ozona; C. W. Wardlaw, Del Rio; V. Z. 
Cornelius, Goldthwaite. 

On a motion by Ralph Mayer, it was sec- 
onded and voted to resolve into the conven- 
tion. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Business Session 
December 7, 1960 


President Stephens convened the meeting at 
9:50 A. M. H. M. Phillips, Editor of the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser Magazine, was recognized 
for his good work in connection with the 
Association. 

President Stephens introduced Garlyn Hoff- 
man, Range Specialist with the Extension Ser- 
vice, who reported the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation-sponsored 4-H Club Range Manage- 
ment Demonstration Contest. He introduced 
Billy Troy Williams and David Durham, last 
year’s winners of the contest, who gave reports 
of their activities for the past year. They toid 
of attending the range camp and showed slides 
of camp activities. Mr. Hoffman then intro- 
duced James Gray, Sheep and Goat Specialist 
with Extension Service, who told of the Asso- 
siation-sponsored 4-H Club Sheep and Goat 
and Wool and Mohair Contest, and the re- 
quirements for winning. He presented Pam 
Jones of Ozona, this year’s winner, who told of 
her work in 4-H and how she had won the 
contest. She reported, with slide pictures, on 
her trip to the National 4-H Congress recently 
held in Chicago. Clayton Stewart and Pleas 
Childress, I!1, this year’s winners of the Range 
Management Demonstration, were introduced 
President Stephens called on T. A. Kincaid, 
who presented certificates to the winners of 
the two contests. He announced that Pete 
Jacoby, County Agent for Crockett County, 
should be recognized for his good work with 
the 4-H Club. Mr. Hoffman thanked the As- 
sociation for its interest and returned the 
floor to President Stephens. 


President Stephens announced that Mustang 
Chevrolet Company of San Angelo had pro- 
vided a Chevrolet automobile again this year 
for the use of Miss Wool of Texas during her 
reign. He mentioned, that through the co- 
operation of Jack Allison of Wool Growers 
Central Storage Company, San Angelo, the 
automobile was upholstered in wool. On a 
motion by John T. Williams, it was seconded 
and voted that Secretary Wallace write a spe- 
cial letter of appreciation to Mustang Chevro 
let Company and Jack Allison. 

President Stephens expressed kindest regards 
of the Association and a wish for a speedy 
recovery to Mrs. Frank Fulk, who was in the 
hospital. He announced that D. K. McMullan 
was also in the hospital and best wishes were 
extended to him. Secretary Wallace was in 
structed to convey these messages to Mrs 
Fulk and Mr. McMullan. 

President Stephens mentioned the loss the 
past year of one of the Association's best 
friends, Chase Holland of San Angelo. Secre- 
tary Wallace was instructed to convey this 
thought to Mrs. Chase Holland 

President Stephens read a telegram from 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, who extended best 
wishes to the Association and expressed regret 
that he could not be in attendance 

President Sterhens introduced Honorable 
Robert Poage, United States Congressman 

Mr. Poage stated that he always enjoyed 
meeting with the Association and considered 
many of the members as personal friends. He 
told of the major flood control dams that had 
been built over the state. He told of upstream 
work and flood control in connection with the 
Soil Conservation Service, and encouraged the 
Association to take advantage of the programs 
available in these matters. He spoke of the 
importance of the Rural Electrification pro 
gram. He stressed the point that the water in 
the state must be intelligently and fairly dis 
tributed. In regard to the National Wool Act 
Mr. Poage expressed the opinion that exten 
sion of it could be expected. He expressed the 
opinion also that the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, of which he is Vice Chairman, would 
favor extension of the Act and that they 
should be able to get it to the floor of the 
House. He offered no guarantees after that, 
however. He said he felt it impractical to have 
anything included in the Act concerning wages 
paid 

President Stephens called on Dr. H. E. Red- 
mond, Professor of Veterinary Medicine, who 
told of the work of his department on diseases 
and spoke about Leptospirosis. He gave the 
background of the disease and told how they 
came to recognize it. He stated that the dis 


MAKES EVENING 
ADDRESS 


David Hamil, President of the 
National Electrical Cooperative, 
made the after-dinner speech at 
the membership banquet of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. 


ease was more prevalent in areas of high mois- 
ture. He said that it was present in over 50 
percent of the cattle herds in the eastern part 
of the state. He emphasized that the principle 
method of spreading the disease was through 
contaminated water, and that it would affect 
all warm-blooded animals, including humans. 
He stated that a recovered animal was a car- 
ner of the disease for quite some time there- 
after. He said that the process was very slow 
in research on the disease. He stated that at 
the present, they could not eliminate the car- 
rier but work was being conducted in that di- 
rection. In closing, he stated he felt that the 
work on Leptospirosis was most important. 

A drawing for the door-prize, an Eldorado 
wool and mohair blanket, was held and Frank 
Tillman of San Angelo was the winner. 

The meeting adjourned for the noon recess. 

The afternoon session was convened by 
President Stephens at 1:55 P.M. He announced 
Auxiliary President, Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, 
was prevented from attending due to her hus- 
band’s illness. He called upon Jacqueline Wil- 
helm, Assistant Secretary, to read Mrs. White- 
head’s annual report, which covered the va- 
rious activities throughout the year of the 
Auxiliary and of its work in wool and mohair 
promotion. 


President Stephens recognized Fred Earwood, 
who moved that Honorable Coke Stevenson of 
Junction, former Governor of Texas, and a 
long-time friend of the industry, be made an 
honorary director for life. The motion was 
seconded and passed unanimously. Mrs. Stev- 
enson and their daughter were then recognized 
by the convention. 


President Stephens called on A. H. Walker, 
State Agricultural Leader, who told of the 
meeting to be held at Texas A. G M. College, 
January 4-6, 1961, and explained that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to afford ranchmen 
an opportunity to consult with industry experts 
regarding problems on sheep, goats, wool and 
mohair. He stated that he would make a full 
report on the meeting at our March directors 
meeting if it was desired. 

Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., Chairman, General Res- 
olutions Committee, read the following reso- 
lutions and moved their adoption. His motion 
was seconded by E. G. Cauble, Jr., and the res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted 

|. U. S. Grading of Foreign Meats — The 
American Sheep Producers Council is expend- 
ing monies contributed by American wool grow- 
ers and lamb producers to promote, advertise, 
and merchandise American-grown lamb 

The grading and rolling with the U. S. grad- 
ing stamp of foreign slaughtered lamb, either 
in carcass or cut, makes it impossible for the 
consumer to differentiate between American- 
grown lamb and foreign lamb so graded. It is 
therefore misleading to the American consumer 
seeking to purchase quality American-grown 
lamb, and is adversely affecting the efforts 
of the American Sheep Producers Council in 
the merchandising and promotion of _ its 
product 

Law requires that all foreign manufactured 
products sold in this country be stamped with 
the country of origin. Whereas, this might not 
extend to the raising, butchering and import- 
ing of lamb and mutton, the fact that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is grading and 
stamping this meat certainly violates the spirit 
of the above law by creating the impression 
that such meat is an American product 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion hereby petitions the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to cease grading and stamping U. 
S. grades on foreign slaughtered lamb in any 
form whatsoever. 

2. Incentive Payment on Unshorn Lambs — 
In order to simplify the administration of the 
National Wool Act of 1954, we recommend 
that the present payment on unshorn lambs 
be discontinued and allowance be made on 
shorn wool for the unshorn-lamb payment. 

3. Extension of the National Wool Act of 
1954. — The Natinoal Wool Act of 1954 has 
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proven to be of tremendous value to the sheep 
industry of the entire country. This Act is 
scheduled to expire by its own terms March 
31, 1962. We, therefore, urge Congress to ex- 
tend the Act without crippling amendments. 


4. ASPC Research Funds — We are con- 
vinced that wider acceptance of our products 
— wool, mohair and lamb — depends upon 


the results of research that will provide new 
uses and expanded markets. We, therefore, 
urge that Congress amend the law to permit 
the use of some American Sheep Producer 
Council funds for research projects. 

5. Wool Tariff—it has been proven through- 
out the existence of the wool industry that a 
fair tariff on wool and manufactured wool 
Products has been nesessary to maintain the 
welfare of the producer and the industry. 

We believe that the present tariff on wool 
is inadequate and should be increased. 

he law governing the administration of 
the Escape Clause of the Tariff Commission is 
too restricted. This law should be amended to 
give the Tariff Commission more latitude in 
order that the Escape Clause provisions may 
more nearly accomplish the purpose for which 
intended. 

We urge Congress to amend the law to 
correct the flaws mentioned herein 

6. Texas Animal Health Commission — We 
again commend the members and the staff 
of the Texas Animal Health Commission for 
their effective and efficient program in the 
face of a severe shortage of funds. The ef- 
fectiveness of the Commission’s work is well 
shown by the fact that there has not been an 
outbreak of sheep scabies for over two years 


The October 1, 1960, report shows twenty- 
three (23) counties have achieved a Modified 
Certified Brucellosis-free status and forty (40) 
or fifty (50) other counties are in the process 
of initiating a Brucellosis cleaning program. 
This is in face of the fact that a little over 
a year ago we did not even have a law pro- 
viding for this program. 


We request and urge the State Legislature 
to provide adequate funds to the Animal 
Health Commission in order that the nation’s 
first livestock state can be moved from the 
bottom of the animal health list 


7. Trespass Law — Authorize Game War- 
dens to Make Arrests — Section 4, Article 
1377, Penal Code of Texas, provides that only 
peace officers shall make arrests in trespass 
cases. Most trespass cases involve hunters 
and fishermen. State Game Wardens, whose 
duties keep them in the field to enforce the 
laws which govern these sports, could more 
—_ apprehend violators and enforce 
the law. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion records itself as favoring an amendment 
to the preset law which would give State Game 
Wardens authority to make arrests in trespass 
cases. 

We further respectfully recommend to the 
Legislature of Texas that a bill to amend Sec- 
tion 4, Article 1377, Penal Code of Texas, to 
include State Game Wardens as arresting of- 


ficers, be favorably considered at the next 
regular session of the Legislature. 

8. Importation of Fish and Wildlife Into 
Texas — The unregulated importation of fish 
and wildlife from foreign countries has result- 
ed in the introduction of such fish as the til- 
ipia, such animals as the nutria, European or 
Russian boar, and the red fox, and such birds 
as the European starling and English sparrow 

The behavior of such imported species has 
proven to be a nuisance. They are destructive 
pests to livestock and grain producers, and are 
harmful to other wildlife as well. 

Texas is one of the few states where the 
Game and Fish Commission does not have the 
right, by law, to approve or disapprove the 
importation of foreign species of fish and 
wildlife in the state 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion goes on record as favoring legislation 
which would make it mandatory that all im- 
ports of exotic species of fish and wildlife 
have the approval of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission of Texas before entering the state 

We further respectfully recommend to the 
Legislature of Texas that appropriate action be 
taken on this important issue at the next regu- 
lar session of the Legislature. 

9. Russian Boar — A wild hog, generally 
known as a Russian boar, which includes hogs 
of both sexes, has established as one of its 
natural habitats the territory called the Hill 
Country, composing area of Kerr, Bandera, 
Kendall, Real, Edwards and adjacent counties 

The Russian boar has caused and is causing 
damage to property, real and personal, by 
destroying fences and the killing of sheep and 
goats, and are a detriment to the people of 
this area 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion at its December, 1960, Annual Conven- 
tion urges that the Russian boar be declared 
by the Texas Legislature a predatory animal 
and that the same should be killed at any 
time of the year 

10. Thanks — We wish to express our deep- 
est appreciation to the West Texas Woolen 
Mills of Eldorado and to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Christian, owners of the mill, for their gen- 
erosity and thoughtfulness in donating the 
beautiful wool and mohair fabric for the drapes 
in the Association office 

11. Wool Uholstery In former years all 
automobiles used either leather or wool in 
their upholstery. More recently we have lost 
this outlet for our products, which has been 
very harmful to our industry. 

We cannot urge too strongly that all wool 
growers demand wool upholstery in the auto- 
mobiles they purchase. If the demand is great 
enough, the companies will accede 

It is now possible to obtain wool upholstery 
in some of the higher priced automobiles if 
the buyer will insist. We extend our expres- 
sion of appreciation to Mr. Hugh Munroe of 
Boston, Massachusetts, for his efforts in this 
direction 

Also, we extend our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Jack Allison of San Angelo for his 
time and generosity in furnishing wool up- 


be sure’ af getting all | 


All Pro-Min Range Blocks 
are wrapped in this colorful 
weather- resistant wrapper. 


whet want 
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holstery which was placed in the car of Miss 
Wool of Texas. 

12. Thanks to Our Speakers —- We extend 
our sincerest thanks and expressions of appre- 
ciation to the speakers on our program, Rev- 
erend Morris Elliott, Senator Dorsey Hardeman, 
Desmond Barry, Harold Josendal, David A. 
Hamil, Congressman W. R. Poage, Mayor Paul 
Hudman, Garlin Hoffman, James Gray, and 
4-H and FFA Club members, and Dr. H. E 
Redmond, for contributing to our enjoyment 
and enlightenment during our convention 
sessions 


13. Appreciation — As always, we have 
been royally entertained by the City of San 
Angelo. We extend heartfelt thanks of our 
Association to the citizens of San Angelo, to 
the Board of City Development, to Mayor Paul 
Hudman and to the Cactus Hotel and its staff 
for their excellent cooperation and assistance, 
to the Central National Bank, the First Na- 
tional Bank, and the San Angelo National 
Bank for the reception Monday evening, and to 
all others who had a part in making this, our 
45th annual convention, the success that it 
has been. 

Secretary Wallace read the names of the 
1961 Board of Directors as follows: 


DISTRICT 1 

William Allison, Marfa; Hayes Mitchell, 
Marfa; Leo Richardson, Iraan; Frank Perry, Jr., 
lraan; W. R. Stumberg, Sanderson; Herbert 
Brown, Sanderson; Miles Pierce, Alpine; Guy S 
Rachal, Ft. Stockton; Dick Lawhon, Marfa; C. 
C. Mitchell, Sanderson; Jack Allison, Ft. Stock- 
ton; S. L. Stumberg, Sanderson; Frank Fulk, 
Ft. Stockton; Arthur G. Harral, Jr., Ft. Stock- 
ton; S. L. Stumberg, Jr., Marathon; Jerry Puck- 
ett, Ft. Stockton; Jack Taylor, Ft. Stockton; 
Gay Howard, Marfa; Alpheus Harral, Ft. Stock- 
ton; Tommy D. Wood, Marfa; Rod Richardson, 
lraan; Weir Hall, Marathon; John T. Williams, 
Sanderson; Clayton Puckett, Ft. Stockton 
DISTRICT 2 

R. P. Ainsworth, Colorado City; Mort L. 
Mertz, Big Lake; Alvie Cole, Sterling City; 
E. S. Mayer, Jr., Barnhart; G. C. Magruder, Jr., 
Mertzon; Aubrey DeLong, Mertzon; R. B. Fer- 
guson, Big Lake; W. A. Childress, Ozona; V. |. 
Pierce, Ozona; Tom Collins, Sterling City; D. 


OUR FRONT COVER 

Pretty little Leslie Jeane Ruttle, 3, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Ruttle, extension wool marketing 
specialist at the New Mexico 
State University. She’s doubling 


up on her and our best wishes for 
1961. 
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K. McMullan, Big Lake; W. E. Friend, Jr., 
Ozona; Worth Durham, Sterling City; E. G. 
Cauble, Jr., Big Lake; Floyd McMullan, Big 
Lake; James Baggett, Ozona; E. F. McEntyre, 
Sterling City; T. A. Kincaid, Ozona; W. W 
Harral, Rankin 
DISTRICT 3 

Tully Pratt, Brackettville; L. L. Davis, Brack- 
ettville; Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio; Charles E 
Long, Del Rio; F. H. Whitehead, Jr., Del Rio; 
W. S. Orr, Rocksprings; E. V. Jarrett, Del Rio; 
H. J. Y. Mills, Jr., Pandale; Henry Horn, Del 
Rio; James Bader, Brackettville; W. A. Arledge, 
Pumpville; John K. Finegan, Del Rio; Alvis 
ey! Brackettville; Roger Gillis, Del Rio; 
R. W. Hodge, Del Rio; C. W. Wardlaw, Del Rio; 
Joe Almond, Del Rio; O. D. Dooley Brackett- 
ville: Cliff C. Belcher, Brackettville; F. H. 
Whitehead, Del Rio; Bit Terry, Del Rio; George 
Tomlinson, Del Rio: Merlin Davis, Rocksprings; 
Noble Taylor, Del Rio; James Wittenburg, 
Rocksprings; Lyster Brumley, Del Rio; Clyde 
Earwood, Brackettville; Willie B. Whitehead, 
Del Rio; Gayiord Hankins, Rocksprings; Horace 
Fawcett, Del Rio; J. C. Mayfield, Del Rio 
DISTRICT 4 

W. Earl Barr, Ballinger; Ralph Edens, Talpa; 
Jimmy Maddox, Colorado City; J. W. Vance, 
Coleman; Ernest Williams, Ballinger; John Car- 
gile, San Angelo; F. W. Hall, Eden; Jack Can- 
ning, Eden; S. A. (Gus) Hartgrove, San An- 
gelo; W. T. Stewardson, Santa Anna; C. L. 
Bast, Sweetwater; Earl Byrd, San Angelo; Joe 
Dobson, Coleman; Scott Hartgrove, Paint Rock; 
Len Mertz, San Angelo; Virgil Powell, San 
Angelo; Monty L. Stone, Talpa; Archie Bryson, 
Coleman; Jack Williams, Ballinger; Walter 
Pfluger, Eden; Ray Willoughby, San Angelo; 
Carl Pfluger, Eden; R. O. Sheffield, San An- 
gelo; Ed Willoughby, San Angelo; Lewis Brooks, 
Sweetwater; J McCord, Coleman; Lance 
Sears, Sweetwater; Penrose B. Metcalfe, San 
Angeto 
DISTRICT 5 

C. T. Holekamp, Junction; G. R. Kothmann, 
Junction; Pierce Hoggett, Junction; J. M 
Treadwell, Ft. McKavett; E. G. Sieker, Menard; 
J. Ed Hill, Eldorado; Jimmie Powell, Eldorado; 
Lea Allison, Sonora; Joe Brown Ross, Sonora; 
W. R. Cusenbary, Sonora; Stanton S. Bundy, 
Sonora; Jimmie Rieck, Roosevelt; Vestal As- 
kew, Sonora; Edwin Jackson, Eldorado; Bryan 
Hunt, Sonora; Ted Holekamp, Junction; G. F 
Stewart, Junction; K Cowsert, Junction; Ed L. 
Mears, Jr., Menard; Howard Derrick, Eldorado; 
P. K. Mcintosh, Eldorado; Joe E. Hill, Eldo- 
rado; Stanley Mayfield, Sonora; James T. 
Hunt, Sonora; W. J. Fields, Jr., Sonora; Armer 
F. Earwood, Sonora; Bill Morriss, Sonora; Ralph 
Mayer, Sonora; Fred T. Earwood, Sonora; E. 
S. Mayer, Sr., Sonora. 
DISTRICT 6 

Allie Allsup, Medina; Joe Lienweber, Hondo; 
Ray Wyatt, Bandera; Leslie R. Duke, Utopia; 
F. M. Montague, Jr., Bandera; Jim Weatherby, 
Kerrville; Oscar Neunhoffer, Kerrville; Earl 
Garrett, Mountain Home; M. R. Garrison, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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McCulloch 
Brushcutter cuts 
flush over. any” 


Weedcutter clears 


hard-to-get-at areas C 


terrain 
McCulloch 
Earth Drill 
digs holes 
fast, easy 
New paddie bow 
bumps knots, prunes, 
fells 
McCulloch plunge 
bow cuts with tip. 


No stooping. 


SPEED-TIP bar 
reduces friction, 
gives engine more 
pulling power 


McCulloch accessories fit many McCulloch models to make 
your work easier—faster. 


Come in and see these work savers, along with the new 
McCulloch line of chain saws. 


Prices Begin at $149.95 


BOERNE — “KERRVILLE — SAN ANTONIO — 
alt Bergmann G Son Roy R. Henke Joske’s of Texas 

ADY — 

tem MENARD — SAN ANTONIO — 

on Western Auto Store Power Tools & Equip. 
ore agen Hdw SAN ANGELO — UVALDE — 

i Butler Boat Repair Geo. C. Jolley Co. 
HO oe SAN ANGELO — WIMBERLEY — 

Hondo Lumber Co. Foxworth Hardware W. G. Shumate 

DISTRIBUTOR: 


TIMBERLAND SAW COMPANY 


209 PINECREST DRIVE W. 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


J. H. Westbrook Lumber Co. 


“Quality Building Materials” 
Friendly Service Conveniently Located 
Plenty of Parking Space 


1909 W. Beauregard Ph. 9159 San Angelo, Texas 
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Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 
anywhere. 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY Ezra 
Taft Benson believes increased im- 
ports of lamb from New Zealand 
might be helpful to American pro- 
ducers. 


That's what Benson told President 
Eisenhower when the outgoing Agri- 
culture Secretary reported on the re- 
sults of his recent trade development 
and good-will tour of nations in the 
Pacific. 

Benson told the President that 
since U. S. lamb consumption has 
dropped to about four pounds per per- 
son annually, there is room for de- 
velopment of a New Zealand lamb 
market in the U. S. without interfer- 
ing with American lamb production. 
Sales of the imported product might 
even help by broadening the total 
market, Benson said. 

Some top USDA aides are known 
to feel that the market for American- 
grown lamb might be revived if im- 
ports were used to lengthen the mar- 
keting season for Spring lamb in this 
country. 

Before anything substantial is done, 
however, Benson feels that there must 
be a lot of educational information- 
spreading “to allay any misgivings on 
the part of our own producers and to 
improve consumer acceptance for the 
product.” 

Benson adds, incidentally, that 
there’s little to fear from Australian 
lamb imports, another factor which 
has been causing some concern in this 
country. The Agriculture Secretary 
was told in Australia that shipments 
to this country have about hit their 
peak, and that exports of live Aus- 
tralian lamb to the U. S. will probably 
end pretty soon. 


The slow pace of the Great Plains 
program is underlined by a recent 
USDA report in Washington. 

First contracts under this program 
were signed in December 1957. Three 
years have passed, and the total num- 
ber of contracts in force now is only 
slightly over the 5,000 mark. The to- 
tal would have been much higher if 
the Congress had made enough money 
available to cover all the farmers and 


ranchers who have shown interest in 
the program’s long-range conservation 
contracts. 


The farmer-rancher’s share of the 
consumer meat dollar dropped to an 
all-time low of 56 cents in 1959. But 
economists tell us they spotted some 
improvement in the early part of this 
year, and final figures for 1960 may 
be a little more favorable to producers. 


The changes from year to year are 
relatively small. But if you drop back 
a bit and look at the record for the 
last 10 years, you'll see a sharp in- 
crease in the cost of marketing meats. 

The marketing margin—that’s the 
farm-to-retail price spread—rose 57 
percent for choice grade beef be- 
tween 1949 and 1959. The margin 
for choice grade lamb rose 45 percent. 


USDA economists claim some Fed- 
eral price support and educational 
programs may be holding back basic 
improvements in the economy of low- 
income rural areas. 


The claim was made recently in a 
report on opportunities for economic 
improvement in low-production farm 
areas. 


Here’s how the report looks at this 
picture: Price and income support 
programs lead some farmers to look 
forward to better incomes, even when 
their farms are too small to benefit 
from the programs. This hope of bet- 
ter things to come may make many 
families delay changes in farming sys- 
tems or shifts to non-farm work. The 
report says education programs deal- 
ing with farm production methods 
may have the same effect. 


Forest Service officials are working 
out details of a proposed new pro- 
gram to increase the productivity of 
small, privately-owned forests. 


The proposal is nothing more than 
an idea at the moment, with no formal 
endorsement by either the Forest Ser- 
vice or the Agriculture Department. 
By next year, however, it may be 
ready for final consideration in USDA 
and perhaps for submission to the 
Congress as a formal administration 
plan. 


The plan to boost timber produc- 
tion on holdings of 2,500 acres and 
less was developed because much of 
the nation’s future timber supply must 
come from these lands which now 
produce at low capacity. The program 
would include cost-sharing payments 
for improved management and cut- 
ting practices, and Federal-State con- 
tributions to improve fire and pest 
control. Annual costs would be about 
$221 million for the Federal govern- 
ment, $87 million for state and local 
government, and $120 million for pri- 
vate landowners. 


Some of the men who will help 
shape the farm policy of the Kennedy 
administration are talking more about 
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COMPLAINTS 


“Just what was in that chemistry 
set we got for Junior?” 


executive action than about new farm 
laws. 

There is general agreement that 
some new wheat legislation will be 
needed. But there is also a growing 
feeling among the men around Ken- 
nedy that they ought to make a very 
close study of what can be done with 
the farm laws already on the books. 

Many of these laws include ex- 
tremely broad powers which have 
been used only in a limited way by 
the Eisenhower administration. 


The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation seems to be cranking up for a 
series of head-on clashes with the in- 
coming Kennedy administration. 

Farm Bureau President Charles B. 
Shuman told the group’s recent con- 
vention at Denver, Colo., that farmer- 
voters rejected Kennedy farm policies 
in the election. 

Shuman urged the next Congress 
to throw out the sort of programs 
Kennedy endorsed during the cam- 
paign. But this re-statement of what 
has been the basic Farm Bureau posi- 
tion in recent years came just a few 
days after National Farmers Union 
chief James Patton conferred with 
President-elect John F. Kennedy and 
top Kennedy aides, and then an- 
nounced he was certain Kennedy 
wouldn't back off from his basic cam- 
paign position on agriculture. And its 
worth noting, too, that many Farm 
Bureau leaders now seem willing to 
talk about compulsory land retirement 
plans. 

Also encouraging to the men in the 
new administration was the collection 
of policy resolutions adopted recently 
by the annual meeting of the National 
Grange. The Grange warned against 
trying to solve all farm income prob- 


lems by restricting production. But 
it went on to endorse a series of pro- 


posed new commodity programs 
which fit neatly into the Kennedy 
pattern. 


One logical result of this maneuver- 
ing is likely to be a shift in the rela- 
tive influence the farm organizations 
can wield inside the executive branch 
of the government. For the past eight 
years, Farm Bureau has been close to 
administration agriculture officials. 
The Grange has opposed the adminis- 
tration on many major issues, and the 
Farmers Union has been on the “outs” 
with the Eisenhower team practically 
all the time. Now, with a new admin- 
istration taking charge, Farm Bureau 
influence can be expected to shrink 
while the other two groups work on 
closer and more friendly terms with 
administration policymakers. 


Real estate taxes may be pinching 
farmers and ranchers harder than ever 
in the next few years. 

Local real estate taxes have been 
rising steadily for years in most parts 
of the country. In recent years, it's 
been possible to “talk away” some of 
these increases by pointing out that 
farm land values were rising too — 
although this was not much consola- 
tion to the man who was not planning 
to sell his land. Now, however, the 
rise in land values has leveled off, 
while the increase in tax rates shows 
no sign of slowing down. 

Per acre taxes rose from an average 
$1.03 in 1958 to $1.11 in 1959. To- 
tal state and local land taxes levied in 
1959 and payable mostly in 1960 
amounted to $1.2 billion — up eight 
percent from 1858 for the sharpest 
annual rise since 1948. 


JUDGES ANNOUNCED 
FOR FORT WORTH 


SHEEP SHOW 


THE SHEEP and junior lamb show 
will be supervised by Johnnie Vestal 
of Armour & Company, Fort Worth, 
assisted by J. B. Payne, vocational ag- 
ricultural supervisor at Stephenville. 
Sheep judges are: Fine Wool—J. E. 
(Spud) Tatum of Rocksprings, Tex- 
as; Medium Wool—Carl Menzies of 
the animal husbandry department of 
Kansas State University, Manhattan; 
Lambs—J. H. Jones, animal husband- 
man, extension service, College Sta- 
tion. 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
invited to discuss your Loan problems with 
us. We can give you immediate, personal 
service, without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


IVESTOCK 
ANS 


JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 
JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


THE PLACE WHERE 
RANCHMEN GATHER 


AND EAT 
Home Cooked Meals 
Quick Service 
Low Cost 
Two Convenient Locations 
DOWNTOWN VILLAGE 
114 S. Irving Ph. 3326 2215 W. Beauregard Ph. 24755 


10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. — 7:30 P.M. 
Closed on Sunday 


10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. — 8:00 P.M. 
Closed on Monday 


Serving 
Hours 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness. 


The DELAINE 


Write for information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 


| MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION © 


SAM L. SADLER 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractor 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Anything in the Sheet Metal Line” Commercial and Industrial Contracting 
Uvalde — Del Rio — Eagle Pass — Texas 


Visit Historic, Romantic San Antonio 


n Texas’ most exciting city. Motor entrance. patio swimming pool, air-conditioned, radio and TV 


The most fascinating hotel 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 
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Krom... 


The President's Desk 


WITH OUR 45th annual convention 
now recorded in the history books, we 
must look forward to a year of con- 
centrated effort to promote and pro- 
tect our growing Texas wool and mo- 
hair industry. 

As you know, the industry is fac- 
ing many critical problems at the pres- 
ent, and it will require the coopera- 
of all growers in seeking remedial ac- 
tion. Before mentioning some of the 
work which lies ahead, I would like 
to review a few of the many accom- 
plishments of the Association this past 
year under the able guidance of Past 
President Lucius M. Stephens. Signif- 
icant work was accomplished on the 
following matters: 


Lamb Grading 

Although the TS&GRA representa- 
tives sent to Washington, D. C., in 
January, 1960, were not successful in 
an effort to halt the federal grading of 
lamb, they were successful in bringing 
about a revision of grading standards 
which seem to be more realistic. For 
example, the new standards which 
went into effect March 1, 1960, pro- 
vide lower requirements of fat cover- 
ing on lamb carcasses to qualify for 
the two top grades—choice and prime 
— which increases the number of 
lambs that are eligible for these two 
grades. 


Lamb and Mutton Imports 

The Association was represented in 
an appeal to the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for relief on the pressing prob- 
lem of increasing lamb and mutton 
imports. Turned down by a four to 
two decision, the officers continued to 
study the problem and an idea was 
conceived to organize an imports coun- 
cil in the state to bring together other 
import-affected industries for mutual 
cooperation. 


Ranch Labor 

Considerable effort was expended 
by the officers and particularly the 
Labor Committee in an effort to ex- 
pand the BWI labor program. In an 
unsuccessful attempt, the Association 
protested vigorously the action of the 
Labor Department in discontinuing 
the Mexican bracero “special” pro- 
gram effective July 1, 1960. 


Legislative Good Will 

In June, the Association sponsored 
a lamb barbecue in Washington, 
D. C., for members of the Texas State 
Society. The Society is nonpolitical 
in nature but has many government 
officials of both parties on its rolls. 
Miss Wool of Texas was on hand in 
her roll as ambassadress of the indus- 
try and assured the success of the 
occasion. 


The only breed of sheep with a production 
standard as a basis for registration! 

If you are interested in producing 
Quality Wool on a superior type range 
sheep, then buy Debouillet — the 
fastest growing breed in the South- 
west. 
Production standards insure sound 
growth of registered flocks. 
Weel ono Body For information, write 
DEBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
300 S. Kentucky Avenue, Roswell, New Mexico 
i-——. 


c o Nelson Clarke 


Does Your Flock Lamb Over 100%? 


THEN ENTER THE 


Yational 
LAMBING CONTEST 


for Best LAMBING PERCENTAGE and Performance 
$450.00 CASH and 4 TROPHIES 


Classes for COMMERCIAL Flocks and PUREBRED Flocks 
Special Prize for LARGE Flocks 


Write Today for Entry Blank (no fee) 


National Lambing Contest 


RD 6 Elverson, Pa. = 


Wool and Mohair Promotion 

Important action was taken by the 
Wool and Mohair Promotion Commit- 
tee in securing an agreement with the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion to jointly sponsor a new Miss Mo- 
hair promotion program through Fash- 
ion Creators, Inc., of Dallas. The 
Miss Wool of Texas program was also 
placed under the direction of this 
fashions publicity firm and a broader 
promotion program for wocl and mo- 
hair has resulted. 


Shearing Training Program 

A committee was organized to look 
into the matter of training young Lat- 
ins as shearers. Groundwork has been 
laid for effective work in this area. 


Water Problems 

In addition to filing a brief in an 
oil field salt water pollution case now 
pending before the State Supreme 
Court, the Association continued to 
serve the interests of our growers on 
the Texas Agricultural Water Com- 
mittee and joined the new Texas Co- 
ordinating Water Committee which 
plans to cope with pollution problems 
among other important matters. 


District Meetings 

Through the efforts of the officers, 
directors and members, eight of the 
ten Association districts met within 
their own areas to discuss mutual 
problems and select directors. Over 
1,000 members attended the meetings 
and a strong district setup has been 
organized. 


Minimum Freight Carload 
Weights 

A proposed increase in rail carload 
minimum weights was protested by 
the Association through Charles E. 
Blaine and Son, traffic consultants, 
and temporary suspension of the pro- 
posal obtained. 

I hope to continue the good work 
conducted by Past President Stephens 
on many of the pending matters men- 
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tioned above. Lamb grading, labor 
problems, relief on lamb and mutton 
imports, traffic matters and water 
pollution problems will receive full 
consideration as the year progresses. 
We hope to expand our promotion 
programs and the activities of our 
committees, and carry on the district 
organizational work. 

The full resources of the Associa- 
tion will be brought to bear in the 
fight to extend the National Wool 
Act during this session of Congress. 
We will work closely with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers and other state 
Associations. The cooperation of all 
growers may be needed and you might 
be called upon for assistance. 

Equally important will be our ef- 
fort to get relief on the increasing im- 
port problem. The new Texas Import 
Policy Council may be helpful in this 
regard in calling the attention of our 
representatives to the overall crippling 
effect of imports on the state’s econ- 
omy. It is hoped that the Council will 
spread to other states with a national 
effort resulting. 

In closing, I want to express my 
sincere appreciation for being selected 
to serve you as President. I will do my 
best to merit the confidence placed in 
me. 

CHARLES SCHREINER, III 


President 


HISTORY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


A history of the accomplishments 
of the Association since its inception 
in 1915 was written and published 
early in 1960. This well-written book- 
let has been distributed among mem- 
bers and non-members in an effort to 
increase membership and interest in 
the Association. It was written by El- 
mer Kelton, Agricultural Editor, San 
Angelo Standard-Times, at the request 
of Association officers. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 
YOU DON'T buy glasses—you buy 


vision. 

You don’t buy a paper—you buy 
news. 

You don’t buy an automobile—you 
buy transportation. 

You don’t buy an awning—you buy 
shade. 

You don’t buy life insurance—you 
buy education for your children, can- 
cellation of your mortgage, income for 
your wife. 

You don’t buy membership in the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation—you buy the cooperation of 
the leading and most capable men in 
your industry to help you do those 
things that you cannot do by yourself. 


MOHAIR EXPORTS DOWN 


41 PERCENT 


FROM JANUARY through Septem- 
ber of this year, U. S. exports of mo- 
hair totaled 9.1 million pounds, com- 
pared with 15.4 million for the same 
months of last year, a drop of 41 per- 
cent. Shipments to the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands were down 
37 and 69 percent, respectively, ac- 
counting for most of the decrease. 


In a recent survey by the University 
of Illinois it was found that over half 
of the farmers felt that farm maga- 
zines are the most important source 
of information on their business. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS and 
best wishes to Louis A. Schreiner of 
Kerrville, who on December 31 cele- 
brated his 90th birthday. Mr. Schrein- 
er has many friends in the ranch in- 
dusty in which he played a dominant 
part for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


WOOL GROWERS 


PAY DIVIDEND 


THE WOOL Growers Central Storage 
Company of San Angelo met Decem- 
ber 15 and voted a ten percent divi- 
dend on the company’s capital stock 
of $200,000, to be shared by around 
70 stockholders. The company was or- 
ganized in 1909. W. E. Kinney, Vice 
President, declared that the returns 
over the years have been above the 
average investment income. The date 
of January 11 has been set for the 
annual shareholders meeting for elec- 
tion of directors and officers. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY FEED 


4 You'll find it profitable to check with Paymaster 
3 ee Feed Mills before you buy your late winter feed sup- 
plies. Paymaster Range Pellets, Creep Feeds and Custom 
Mixes are top-quality feeds you know; and you'll find 
Paymaster is priced right for immediate delivery of your 
late winter needs. So check with Paymaster now. 


Paymaster Creep Feeds 


.. aid in producing stronger calves, 
premium calf prices, cheaper gains, 
earlier marketing; these fine feeds 
make a substantial contribution to 
ranchers’ profits. 


Paymaster 21% Breeder Pellets 


. ideal for maintaining herds 
through dry-range periods in top 
shape — supplies all nutrients need- 
ed for breeding cattle, sheep and 
goats under range conditions. 


Paymaster 20% Range Pellets 


. nutritionally balanced for maxi- 
mum benefit to the animal — forti- 
fied with more than adequate 


, amounts of valuable Vitamin A. 
Paymaster 38% Protein Range 


Block 


. . newest of the range feeds devel- Paymaster Custom Mixes 


Charles Trickey 


Royce King 


oped by Paymaster’s skilled nutri- 
tionists, and offered now on the 
recommendation of Paymaster field 
servicemen after a study of ranch- 
ers seasonable problems; efficient, 
economical. 


. carefully-formulated to meet 
the varying needs of ranchers in the 
Southwest — finest of ingredients 
blended by most modern milling 
processes; ask your Paymaster feed 
specialist. 


BEFORE YOU BUY -- CHECK Paymaisler 


FEED MILLS 


Wren Vinyard 


Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 


Call Collect 


Mills in ABILENE and DALLAS, TEXAS 
and DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHWEST. 


ORchard 2-3271, Abilene, Texas 
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THESE Dp. Rogers’ PRODUCTS HELP YOU 
4 


f Maintain Quality and Profit 
in your 


Sheep and Goats 


Control Costly Insect Pests 


with 
MALGORA SPRAY 


Conquers resistant lice and tick infestations fast 
Eliminates damaging horn flies 


Keep herds at top efficiency with this depend- 
able, safe spray 


Protect Wounds and Cuts with 
Effective Docking Fluid 


ANTA-PEL 


2 Protective film keeps wound clean, avoids infection 
: Tests prove it doesn’t cause wool to loosen or 
slip 

Exceptional spreading and penetrating action 


LGORA 


Kills More Stomach and Intestinal Worms 


SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH 


Formulated with purified phenothiazine, micro- 
nized for maximum efficiency, and lead ar- 
senate 
4 Most economical to use when measured by 
results 
Tests prove this drench reaches and kills 
worms on contact 
Less absorption and toxicity 


Controls Lice...Adds Lustre, 
Quality to Mohair 


™ Contains DDT and SOLUBLE PINETAR 

Dip penetrates to animals skin for maximum 
effectiveness 

Easily measured and mixed in water 
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1960 Banner Year for 
Angora Industry 


By LEM JONES 


THE WHOPPING kid sale at Junc- 
tion on September 21 was a fitting 
climax to one of the most successful 
and profitable years the Angora goat 
breeders of Texas and the nation have 
ever seen. Although there have been 
other years when mohair has been 
higher, and a few sales have recorded 
higher averages, no year in the history 
of the industry has seen as many sales 
of top quality goats at such consist- 
ently good prices as the past season. 

Among new records set was the 
sale of a buck at $1,025, which top- 
ped by $5.00 the previous high, and 
the sale of a doe for $550.00. This 
was $300.00 more than any doe had 
ever brought in any sale in the United 
States, and as far as can be deter- 
mined, in the world. 

One outstanding feature of the sales 
in 1960 was the demand for good 
does. Sale after sale saw both regis- 
tered and commercial does sell for 
more money than ever before. This 
was especially notable, since more 
registered does were offered this year 
at various sales than any year in the 
past. The demand for good does con- 
tinued right down to the close of the 
season, culminating in the Real 
County Sale at Leakey on Septem- 
ber 3. 

Sale at Mason 

The season was off to a good start 
on June 27, with the Kelly Schmidt 
sale at the Schmidt ranch near Ma- 
son. This was Kelly's first annual sale. 
Other new sales added to the annual 
list included production sales by F 
E. “Pete” Ebeling at Burnet, W. S. 
Orr and Son at Rocksprings, and the 
Golden Opportunity doe sale staged at 
Junction by Melvin Camp and Lem 
Jones. 

The Schmidt sale recorded an aver- 
age of $152.50 on twenty head of reg- 
istered bucks, and $52.40 on one hun- 
dred and ten purebreds. One hundred 
purebred but unregistered does sold 
by Schmidt made the very good aver- 
age of $27.60. 


Brady Holds Sale July 4 

Over at Brady, on July 4, hard- 
working Bill Strickland, along with 
Frank Corder and H. J. Mosely, again 
staged a successful livestock show and 
sheep and goat sale. This was the sec- 
ond year this show and sale has been 
held in conjunction with the Brady 
Jubilee. The show has shown a re- 
markable growth in the short time 
since its inception. 


Fifty bucks offered in this sale 
averaged $65.85, ten does sold for 
$49.00 each. 


Another Mason County Sale 

Back over at Mason on July 13, the 
Mason County Registered Breeders 
Association sold sixty-eight bucks for 
an average of $71.43. No registered 
does were offered, but one hundred 
and sixty-one commercial does brought 
$14.51 per head. Goat men at the 
sale remarked that the quality of the 
dees was not as good as in previous 
years, this being reflected in the 
somewhat lower average. 


Orr Sale 

The Mason sale was followed by 
the Orr sale at Rocksprings on the 
16th. Forty-one bucks sold by the 
Orrs at a strong average of $155.00; 
two hundred and thirty-one one- and 
two-year-old does averaged $34.50, 
with thirty-four aged does bringing 
$28.44 each. As later events proved, 
this was the bargain sale of the year 
on does. Many doe buyers attending 
later sales expressed regret for having 
missed this one, and the chance to 
acquire some of the Orr quality. 


Golden Opportunity Sale 

The Golden Opportunity Doe Sale 
at Junction the next week on July 20 
really blew the lid off and set the pace 
that was to be continued for the rest 
of the season. The new world record 
of $550.00 was achieved in this sale. 
Another record was the average of 
$150.00 on the first forty-five does 
sold. 

Two hundred and fifty-nine regis- 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone 2-2111 Sonora 
Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford 41551... Midland 
R. H. Elliott—Telephone SWift 96673.........ccccssee Lubbock 
TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
Arlington Helbing, Jr., Loan Supervisor................ Dallas Office 
Texas Loan Manager 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Telephone RI-2-4147 2105 N. Akard 
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off after he’s been married for 
awhile.” 


tered does ranging in age from one 
to five averaged $56.85, thirty does 
three to five years old with kids at 
side brought an average of $59.60 a 
pair, twenty-five doe kids averaged 
$42.60. One thousand and forty-one 
commercial does brought the outstand- 
ing average of $18.00 per head. 


Godbold Sale 

The following Saturday, Carlton 
Godbold held his third annual sale at 
Leakey. Here, does again took the 
spotlight, the forty-eight sold by God- 
bold averaging $73.60, his highest 
sale on does to date. On the other 
side of the ledger, the eighty-six bucks 
offered brought the good overall aver- 
age of $132.00. This was among the 
top averages of the year, but somewhat 
below the record-breaking average set 
by Godbold in 1959 when he sold his 
entire crop of bucks at an average of 
$168.00. 


Ebeling Sale 

Attendance and prices were good 
the following week at the “Pete” Ebe- 
ling sale at his ranch near Burnet. 
In this one, one hundred bucks sold 
for slightly over $50.00 per head, one 
hundred and eighty-one does ranging 
in age from kids to eight years old 
brought $31.20 per head. 


TAGRA Sale 

Kerrville, Texas, was the scene 
of the 41st annual show and sale of 
the Texas Angora Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation. Held on the 4th, 5th and 6th 
of August, it was here that the new 
record of $1,025.00 was made, this 
on a buck consigned by Albert Jen- 
kins. He went to a syndicate from 
Leakey composed of Claude Haby, W. 
T. Orrell, and Bill Burditt. 

Although the average was a little 
below that of the past few years, it 
was still a good $105.72 on the one 
hundred and seventy-seven bucks sold. 
The doe sale was very good, with the 
forty-six head entered bringing an 
average of $70.11. 


Junction Sale 

Just as night follows day, the an- 
nual billy sale and race meet at Junc- 
tion follows the Association show. 

Here, on August 12, Junction again 
upheld its claim as the sale center of 
the Angora industry of the nation 
when the one hundred and sixteen 
bucks entered in the first day’s sale 
brought a record-breaking price of 
$177.00 per head. The following day, 
the one hundred one bucks remain- 
ing were sold in another hot sale. 
When the smoke cleared, it was found 
that the two-day sale of two hundred 

(Continued on page 16) 


How MoorMan’s Mintrate Blocks 
can help boost your profits! 


MoorMan’s Mintrate* Blocks are specially for- 
mulated to help sheep and goats convert more 
of your range grasses and roughage into extra 
growth and gain. Here’s how you can use Min- 
trate Blocks to best advantage. 


For Bred Ewes .. . if they haven't been on 
Mintrate Blocks, get them on now! They'll drop 
thriftier lambs, milk better and build up better 
condition for rebreeding. 


For Ewes and Lambs . . . Mintrate Blocks are 
designed to be self-fed. So every animal on the 
place gets its share of proteins and minerals. 
Even the timid animals will get all they need to 
produce maximum returns over feed cost. 


Your sheep and goats will consume from 1/12 
to 1/4 of a pound per head per day. And they'll 


get all the minerals, proteins and vitamins they 
need to help them convert more of your roughage 
and range grasses into gains, growth and profit. 


Ask your MoorMan Man how Mintrate Blocks 
help sheep and goats make better use of all feed 
to help boost your profits. 


HMoorMans® 


Since 1885 


Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A Trustworthy Brand 
for your 

MORTGAGE 
® LOAN 


When you want a mortgage loan, 
here’s what we offer: An appraiser 
qualified to appreciate and evaluate 
your operation. Sound advice from 
a man of broad experience in ranch 
and farm finance. A lender with over 
100 years experience in lending on 
properties for livestock and farming. 
A record of sympathetic considera- 
tion under all economic conditions. 
Prompt, confidential attention. Call 
one of these men: 


ROLAND HOWE 


North Texas & Southern Oklahoma 
1116 Sinelair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 

Texas Plains and Panhandle, Eastern 

New Mexico, Southeast Colorado 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


STERLING HEBBARD 
Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
5001 E. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


DAVID L. COOK, Inspector 
Southwest Division 

1109 Sinclair Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Connecticut 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


FLY REPELLENT 
& WOUND DRESSING 


FLY 


WOUND 


Banner Year 


(Continued from page 15) 


and seventeen bucks had achieved the 
big average of $143.80. Considering 
the size, and the fact that this was a 
consignment sale, this was the top 
buck sale of the year. 


TAGRA Sale at Gatesville 

Up in Central Texas, at Gatesville, 
on August 19, the annual sale spon- 
sored by the Texas Angora Goit 
Breeders Association and the Gates- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, prices 
were somewhat lower than in the past 
two years, but were considered fairly 
good by those in attendance. Ninety- 
nine bucks brought $55.30 per head, 
seven does sold for an average of 
$73.50. 


Bandera Sale 

Down at Bandera the following day, 
August 20, thirty-six bucks brought 
$54.00 each in the annual sheep and 
goat show and sale there. 


Mills County Sale 

The fourth annual show and sale 
put on by the Mills County Registered 
Goat Breeders Association at Goldth- 
waite on August 27 saw a buck bring 
$430.00, a new high for this sale. 
One hundred and twenty-three bucks 
offered brought $65.61 per head; the 
forty-one does consigned sold for an 
average of $50.06. 


Richardson Sale 
On the 31st of August at Junction, 


one of the nation’s leading goat breed- 
ers went out of the goat business on 
orders from his doctor. If he follows 
those orders, Jack Richardson’s pres- 
ence will be deeply missed at future 
shows and sales. In this sale, eighteen 
registered bucks, including sixteen of 
Richardson’s stud bucks, ranging up 
to seven years of age, sold for an aver- 
age of $181.40; two hundred and 
twelve bucks, purebred but unregis- 
tered, brought $54.12 each; two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight buck kids aver- 
aged $19.15. 


One hundred and fifty registered 
does brought an average of $51.32, 
six hundred and forty-seven purebred 
does brought the excellent average of 
$21.83, and two hundred and fifty- 
two doe kids averaged $22.40. 


Real County Sale 

On September 3 at Leakey, does 
again took the lead in the selling. This 
sale, the ninth annual one sponsored 
by the Real County Registered Breed- 
ers Association, saw the forty-one does 
consigned average $58.26; one hun- 
dred and two bucks brought $64.36 
each. 


Sum Up 

Thus, in fourteen sales, one thou- 
sand, one hundred and _ fifty-seven 
registered bucks have brought $109,- 
199.18, an average of $94.38. Three 
hundred purebred, unregistered bucks 
have brought a total of $17,260.00, 
for an average of $53.60. 

One thousand, one hundred and 
two registered does have brought the 
owners $52,015.00, an average of 
$47.20; two thousand, two hundred 
and one commercial does have re- 
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turned the owners $46,631.50, for an 
average price per head of $19.82. 

In addition to the above, some two 
hundred and eighty buck kids, mostly 
purebreds, have averaged nearly $20 
a head, a like number of doe kids 
about the same. 


Besides these sales, three other spe- 
cial goat sales have seen some eighteen 
thousand goats sell for almost $200,- 
000.00 and an average of over $11.00 
per head. Eleven thousand kids 
brought close to $80,000.00, or 
nearly $7.00 each. 


Sales in the Country 

Along with these sales, many thou- 
sands of goats have changed hands in 
the country, and at the various auc- 
tions over the state. The strong prices 
these goats have brought is due in the 
main part to the success of the special 
sales and registered sales put on by 
the associations and individuals. 

The censensus expressed by veteran 
goat men is that this year goats have 


_ Prevent Screw Worm Infestation with Globe 


DRESS! 


SPECIAL 
BOLUSES 


Dress all wounds promptly 
co | with Globe Fly Repellent and 
Sst Wound Dressing to protect 
ee raw surfaces against screw 

worm infestation—a soothing 
effective treatment which 
discourages most animals 
from biting and gnawing wounds. 
Especially recommended at 
shearing time. 


GLOBE MANUFAC- 
TURES A COMPLETE 
LINE OF DEPEND- 
ABLE ANIMAL AND 
POULTRY HEALTH 
PRODUCTS. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
GRADE) 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Kansas City Denver Little Rock + Memphis 

Artesia, « Sioux City, lowa . Calgary, Can. 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 
TYPE D BACTERIN | 


MIXED BACTERIN 


PHEN-OVINE 
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WONDERFUL YEAR 


1 DIDN’T know my subscription was 
out. Sure missed it. 

We have had a wonderful year in 
the sheep business this year, making 
two shipments to Colombia, South 
America. Also some very fine sales in 
Texas. We will have our National 
sale next year in Texas, so will see 
you there. Gene F. Wood, 

Laclede, Missouri 


SHEEP MONEY MAKERS 
SINCE MY _ renewal subscription 
doesn't start ‘till would you please 
send me a copy of the December is- 
sue? I sure don’t want to miss the De- 
cember issue, as I surely enjoy read- 
ing the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER. 
I have some friends to whom I 

would like you to send sample copies 
of the magazine. All of these men are 
sheepmen. We don't have big flocks 
as you do in the San Angelo area, but 
we enjoy our sheep. They are money 
makers in my books. 

Jake D. Silk 

Route 2 

Sayer, Oklahoma 


GOOD RANGE 
I HAVE been raising sheep in Kimble 
County for 23 years and have never 
seen the range in better condition 
at this time of the year than it is now. 
I enjoy reading your magazine. In 
regard to the problem in the Decem- 
ber issue, page seven, the cowboy had 
7021 lambs in the pens. 
Hollan Walker 
Harper, Texas 


brought nearer their actual worth than 
any year in the past. Among all breeds 
of livestock, goats, when properly 
cared for, will bring a faster return on 
an investment than any other breed. 
During the recent drouth, goats kept 
many a ranchman afloat. Many of to- 
day’s ranchmen are just now realiz- 
ing the value of goats in a well bal- 
anced stocking program. There are 
many thousands of acres in Texas and 
the Southwest that could be better 
utilized with the addition of a flock 
of goats to the cattle and sheep now 
being run on those lands. 


With mohair growers now guaran- 
teed seventy cents per pound on their 
product under the National Wool Act, 
we can expect the demand to remain 
strong for good goats for some time to 
come. Goat men over the nation owe 
L. M. ‘Mickey” Stephens of Lometa, 
past president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, a big vote 
of thanks for his efforts in keeping 
mohair retained in the Wool Act. It 
was also due in the main part to his 
work that the price of mohair will be 
raised to seventy-three cents if the 
Wool Act is renewed. 

So, all in all, for the mohair in- 
dustry and the nation’s goat raisers, 
the future is probably brighter than 
for any other segment of the livestock 
industry. Nineteen sixty-one, in all 
probability, will see a number of new 
sales added to those already estab- 
lished, and many new faces in evi- 
dence at all the shows and sales. 


LIKES DOG ARTICLES 
PLEASE KEEP Mr. Hartley’s articles 
coming. They are a great help, not 
only to the man who wants to train his 
own dog, but also to the man who 
buys a dog that is already trained. 
Unless you understand the Border 
Collie, his temperament, and the way 
he works and responds to commands, 
you are not going to be able to get 
too much out of him. Tell Mr. Hartley 
to give us some articles on training 
the handler. 

Preston Robinson 

Star Route 

San Saba, Texas 


“IMPRUDENT 
PURCHASE” 
“THE NOVEMBER 28 Austin States- 
man contained an article about Sen- 
ator Lyndon B. Johnson’s recent pur- 
chase of five suits (averaging $147 
each ) on Saville Row in London. 
“While Mr. Johnson’s ability as a 
statesman is well proven, the purchase 
does seem imprudent at this time of 
national concern over the gold out- 
flow. Although the $735 involved is 
insignificant from an economic stand- 
point, the principle involved is impor- 
tunate and precisely what we Amer- 
icans are being urged to avoid.” 
“Therefore, I believe that now espe- 

cially, our leaders should be complete- 
ly dedicated to American products. 
Only by their own advocacy of Ameri- 
can goods can we hope to win over 
the nation to this concept and stem 
the enormous and ever-increasing flow 
of imports.” 

George F. Baum, Jr. 

3206-C, Tom Green St. 

Austin, Texas 


The above item appeared in a 
newspaper clipping sent to the maga- 
zine recently. It was accompanied by 
the following note: 

“This letter was printed in the Aus- 
tin American-Statesman for December 
4, 1960. We feel very deeply about 
our markets being ruined by foreign 
goods. We are whole-heartedly for the 
new program ‘Buy American.’ 

“Sorry we cannot sign our name, 
but due to job reasons, it must be 
withheld.” 

(Signed) 
A Small Sheep Rancher 
near Austin. 


THANKS AND 
CONGRATULATIONS 
FROM S. M. U. 

THE FOLLOWING note was re- 


ceived by the office of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
in late November: 

“On behalf of the student body of 
Southern Methodist University and 
the ‘Peruna’ handlers, I would like 
to express our appreciation for the 
blanket you gave to our mascot, Pe- 
runa, on November 5, 1960. Mr. Cul- 
well, Peruna’s owner, asked me to ex- 
press his gratitude also. I would like 
to congratulate you on your choice of 
Miss Wool and Miss Mohair of Texas. 
They are exceedingly charming young 
ladies. Thanks again.” 

Fred Hannum 

Early December moisture, ranging 
from drizzle to as high as five inches 
of rain, snow and sleet, gave all Texas 
ranges a lift. Many ranchmen declare 
conditions this winter are the best 
they have seen in Texas. Central and 
Eastern New Mexico is also in good 
condition, according to ranchmen of 
the area. 
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Wool Highlighted In Fabric 
Options On 1961 Models 


NEW YORK — Newly developed wool broadcloth fabrics and colors 
are appearing in a number of the automotive industry’s 1961 models, 
according to Max F. Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

_ Twelve new colors have been selected by industry stylists as interior 
trims, Schmitt said. Chrysler and Imperial Division offers seven of the 
new colors. 

The Chrysler four-door New Yorker sedan is available in an all- 
wool broadcloth interior or wool broadcloth bolsters. Blue, gray, green, 
dubonnet and tan wool broadcloth are coordinated with exterior colors 
in the 1961 New Yorker series. 

saan Imperial LeBaron offers a selection including russet, gray, topaz 
and blue. 

Several 1961 Cadillac models are available in gray and fawn wool 
broadcloth, in a fabric Sylmerized to preserve the fine textured finish 
of the material and increase soil-resistance, Schmitt said. 

The Lincoln Continental offers all-wool interior in the new four-door 
sedan models. New shades of gray and beige match exterior paint colors. 

Pontiac for 1961 again features a wool blend fabric in the Bonneville 
series. 

Checker Motor Co., in its Marathon series designed to compete with 
the “luxury compacts,’ presents a wool broadcloth option in several 
colors, Schmitt said. 


THE ONLY WAY 


“That is a good ad you have in your October issue, page 18, 
about wool automobile upholstery. I am convinced that about the 
only way we can awaken the automobile companies in Detroit as to 
the customer’s desire for wool upholstery is to have the buyer of an 
automobile ask the dealer for a car with wool upholstery. If enough 
dealers continue to keep asking Detroit for wool you can rest assured 
Detroit will give them wool upholstery and then they will not be in 
the ‘awkward’ position that is mentioned in your ad. If enough people 
ask for the best upholstery of all—wool upholstery—the automobile 
companies will give them what they want. 

“Referring to the enclosed clipping above, there are a number of 
new cars on the list now manufactured with wool upholstery but the 
buyer must insist on wool upholstery. Therefore, all of those interested 
in wool, particularly the vast number of growers, should insist on 
wool upholstery in their automobiles.”—Hugh Munro, of Munro, Kin- 
caid, Mottla, Inc., Boston. 


RANCHMEN, KEEP TELLING YOUR DEALER 
THAT YOU WANT WOOL IN YOUR CAR! 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 
Roddie & Company 
San Angelo Wool Co. 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 


BRADY 
SAN ANGELO 


SONORA 


Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 


West Texas Wool and Mohair Assn. 
MERTZON 


And The Sheep & Goat Raiser 
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THE MYERS COMPANY 


Sales and Service on 


MASSEY-FERGUSON - MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
NEW HOLLAND 
Tractors — Balers — Land-Levelers — Pumps and 
Pumping Motors 
“Serving the Ranchers and Farmers of the 
Southwest for 52 Years” 


140 N. Cotton El Paso, Texas 


WE SHALL 

SEE YOU AT THE 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LIVESTOCK SHOW AND 
CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO 


FEBRUARY 5-12, 1961 


EL PASO NATURAL 


SHEEP AND Goat RaAIsER 


CHARIOT RACE 


EL PASO PLANS FOR BEST 


Southwestern Show 
Opens February 5 


LIVESTOCK OFFICIALS of the El 
Paso Chamber of Commerce’s South- 
western Livestock Show will open the 
curtain for the 32nd Annual South- 
western show on February 5, eyeing 
their most successful show. 

More than 2300 animals are ex- 
pected to be entered in the exposition, 
coming from Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Mis- 
souri. Junior entries will come from 
hundreds of 4-H Clubs and FFA 
Chapters throughout the Lone Star 
State. 

El Paso is expecting record attend- 
ance for the event. 

Held in conjunction with the show 
will be the World’s Championship Ro- 
deo with six performances, and the 
International Range Bull Sale. 

The bull sale will be held on Feb- 
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ruary 9, and has attracted many buy- 
ers from the Southwest and Mexico. 
The auction will have added flavor 
as the day has been proclaimed Inter- 
national Day with the entire city 
ready to welcome visitors and their 
families from South of the Border. 

Other activities during the week, 
which has been named Western Week 
in El Paso, includes an Old El Paso 
Day, when much of the city’s early 
history will be recreated in brief pag- 
eants; and Go Western Day, with all 
residents and visitors expected to dress 
in typical western wear. 

Commanding much interest in the 
livestock show will be the Horse 
Show, an official show of the Ameri- 
can Quarter Horse Association and the 
Palomino Horse Breeders of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

This year will mark the first time 
that the Palomino Division has been 
designated as an approved show by 
the New Mexico Palomino Exhibitors 
Association. 

Each division will be comprised of 
two classes, halter and performance. 
The Quarter Horse performance will 
include reining, roping, clover leaf 
barrel race, western pleasure, western 
riding and working cowhorse. 

The Palomino division has reining, 
western pleasure, ranch horse and 
western pair classes. 

Entries for both divisions close Jan- 
uary 23, 1961. 

Last year’s Quarter Horse cham- 
pion stallion, Dandy Day, and runner- 
up Buck-A-Luck, winner in 1959, are 
expected to have stiff competition 
from among the best animals in the 
Southwest. 

This year, sheep breeders will also 
be facing the stiffest competition in 
the show's history. A record number 
of entries in this division of the ex- 
position is expected. 

The rodeo will again be produced 
by Buetler Brothers of Elk City, Okla- 
homa, and will feature some of the 
top cowboys in the nation. 
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From left, Sterling Roberts, Clint, Texas, rancher; Lynn Buetler, 
Buetler Brothers Rodeo Producers; Jack Vowell, general chair- 
man, Southwestern Livestock Show and Rodeo Committee, and 
E. W. Wilson, manager, El Paso Chamber of Commerce, discuss 
plans for the 1961 stock show and rodeo. 


THE RED MILL COURTS 
AND COFFEE SHOP 


60 UNITS — APARTMENTS AND KITCHENS 
4110 ALAMEDA — HIWAY 80 E. — KE 3-7595 
NEAR THE COLISEUM JESS HAYES, Manager 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLY COMPANY 


1600 E. PAISANO DRIVE 
P. O. BOX 1281 TELEPHOME KEystone 3-3691 


Allis-Chalmers Crawler Tractors, Dozers, Scrapers 


outhwestern Livestock Show -- El Paso, 


Feb. 5-12, 1961 


© Entries close Jan. 6, 1961 
Junior Division 
Calves, Lambs, Swine 
Breeding Sheep 
© Open Breeding Division 
Cattle—Angus, Hereford, 
Shorthorn 
Sheep—Southdown, 
Rambouillet, Corriedale, 
Delaine, Hampshire, 
Suffolk, Columbia 


Horse Show 


® Entries close Jan. 23, 1961 
® Quarter Horse 
Approved American Quarter 
Horse Assn. 
14 Halter Classes — 
7 Performance Classes 
Palominos 
Approved Palomina Horse 
Breeders of America 
Sponsored by Lone Star 
Palomino Exhibitors Assn. 
New Mexico Palomino 
Exhibitors Assn. 
10 Halter Classes — 
4 Performance Classes 


International 


Range Bull Sale 
FEBRUARY 9, 1961 


® Offering Angus, Brangus, 
Hereford, Santa Gertrudis 

© Top Quality, Registered Range 
Bulls 


© Selling Over 300 Head = = 
® Finest Bull Barn and Auction 

Ring in the Nation 


® Don Estes, Auctioneer 


Rodeo Feb. 8-12 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


6 Performances — $7,250 Purse 
Saddle Bronce 
Bareback 
Bull Riding 
Calf Roping 
Steer Wrestling 


Special Acts 
Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Jay Sisler Dogs 
Charlie Quaranta Rodeo Band 


Proce Beer Bron LIVESTOCK SHOW 


For Information, Write 
WES STATTON, Manager 
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WHAT'S NEW ... 


El Paso Supply Firm Builds 
Revolutionary Warehouse 


THE EL PASO Pipe and Supply Com- _ supply field, is now in its new home, 
pany, a firm whose facilities include located on a 12'2-acre site on Indus- 
the plumbing, ranching and industrial trial Boulevard, in El Paso. The new 


Champion Rambouillet Ewe of the 1960 El Paso Exposition was 
shown by Bob Huckaby of Fort Stockton. 


150,000 square foot warehouse and 
office building is not only beautiful, 
but a highly functional structure, built 
to keep handling costs down. 

Milton D. Feinberg, vice president 
and general manager of the company, 
said, “In planning the warehouse, we 
kept in mind one thought: that we 
couldn’t lower the cost of our mate- 
rials, but we could lower the cost of 


our service. Of this, the cost of handl- 


ing was the biggest item. We expect 
the new building to cut our handling 
cost between 35 and 40 percent, and 
improve our service to customers. 

“We also expect that the new 
warehouse, conveniently located and 
geared for quick service, will attract 
a bigger pickup trade,” he continued. 
The new place has an air conditioned 
counter, adjoined by a snack shop 
which serves refreshments and light 
meals at about cost. At the old place, 
it took 23 minutes to fill a typical 
pickup order, and this time will be 
cut in half at the new warehouse. 


Largest in El Paso 

The new building is the largest one- 
story structure in E] Paso. While the 
primary emphasis is, of course, on ef- 
ficiency, the building has a pleasing 
esthetic quality and an extremely mod- 
ern look. A row of colored steel panels 
go across the entire front. The colors 
—white, green, pink, peach, gray, yel- 
low, blue——are the colors of bathroom 
fixtures available and on display in- 
side in the Gold Key Showroom, 
which is visible through the 100-foot 
long plate-glass window. The same 
colors are also carried out in a dia- 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


mond pattern on the exterior of the 
masonry wall at the sides of the 
building. 


Gold Key Room 

It is here in the Gold Key Room 
that something rather new and daring 
is inaugurated. Here you can see 17 
completed bathroom installations in 
all colors, styles and price ranges, and 
you may select from these displays and 
order from the plumbing contractor. 
The Gold Key Room is open 24 hours 
a day. 


Pipe For Many Needs 

The company is one of the largest 
pipe supply houses in the Southwest 
and serves an area of some 500 miles 
in radius. Rail shipments come in on 
a track which runs the entire length 
of the yard, and runs through the en- 
tire length of the warehouse. In the 
warehouse above the track a mam- 
moth 10-ton capacity cab-operated 
traveling bridge crane enables three 
men to unload a full car of steel pipe 
in just 40 minutes, or a total of two 
man-hours. Formerly, it took five men 
a total of 40 man-hours to unload a 
car of pipe. This 38-hour-per-car sav- 
ing adds up, and by lowering the 
handling cost, El Paso Pipe and Sup- 
ply is able to have best competitive 
prices on pipe sold in all fields. The 
ranching industry alone uses miles 
and miles of pipe to bring water to 
water tanks for the livestock and 
household use. 

The ties of the inside rail spur are 
paved, to provide a smooth, level truck 
drive-through with access to both the 
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2 COMPLETE WESTERN WEAR STORES 


NORTHGATE SHOPPING CENTER 


109 E.OVERLAND ST.EL PASO,TEXAS. 


Lama boots have been Western 
favorites for over 40 years. They're 
the boots the Western Stars wear. 


Lama hand-craftsmanship in every pair as- 
sures you of quality and comfort. You can 
count on real Western styling too, when 
you buy Tony Lama boots. 
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Grand Champion Calf of the 1960 show, fed by Danny McBride 
of Howard County 4-H, was purchased by The El Paso Times. 


Dandy Day, Champion Stallion of 
1960 El Paso Show, four-year-old 
owned by Jim Espy of Fort Davis. 


floor-level pipe storage area and the 
raised main warehouse area for pal- 
letized storage. The distance from re- 
ceiving vehicle to storage spot is 
therefore kept at an absolute mini- 
mum. The important characteristic of 
the new warehouse is its design for 
efficient flow of materials. 

“By spending nearly half a million 
on our new building and land—offset 
partly by what we'll get by leasing our 
old buildings—we expect to cut our 
handling cost between 35 and 40 per- 
cent, improve our service to custom- 
ers, and reduce loss due to exposure 
of goods to the elements,” Mr. Fein- 
berg stated. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


A POSITIVE THREAT 


THE UNIONIZATION of farm labor 
started in earnest in California this 
year and where it will end no one 
knows. However, backed by funds 
estimated in the millions, the impact 
of goon-type organizational activity 
poses a threat that cannot be over- 
looked by agricultural workers or the 0at raiser can have is a strong organ- 
farm and ranch owners. ization. 


Possibly the biggest boon to union 
organizers and the unions is the in- 
difference of the farmers and ranch- 
men who prefer to do ‘nothing and to 
“go it alone” until trouble hits with 
an impact that could cause unbeliev- 
able hardship. 

The best protection the sheep and 
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Ranch Supplies, 
Plumbing and 
Pipe and Casing 
THE BIGGEST RANGE OF PIPE 


AND CASING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Water-well casing and pipe for water and 


irrigation wells in full range of sizes . . . 


from 2 to 30 inches in diameter .. . 


delivered in truckload lots. For the best 


prices, call or write: 


Phone PR 8-443] 
P. O. Box 3395, Station A 


In our new building in the “Gold Key” show room 


one can see 17 completed bathroom 


all colors, styles and price ranges 


high-walled, glamorous GOLD KEY ROOM, open 


24 hours a day for your convenience 


tion is the byword to later happiness. 
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EDITORIAL 


TRUCKERS HAVE 
TROUBLES 


“REL-TAPE and record-keeping are 
causing us more trouble than all other 
problems put together,” recently de- 
clared one of the leading truck line 
operators of West Texas. 

On searching for information re- 
garding livestock freight rates from va- 
rious points in West Texas to other 
places in the state, it soon became ap- 
parent that it would be an impossi- 
bility to set down concrete informa- 
tion on the subject. Almost every con- 
dition imaginable exists to make rate 
figuring different, even on the same 
number of livestock over the same 
number of miles. 

If you want to get into a maze of 
figures, try figuring up the livestock 
shipping charges according to the Tex- 
as Railroad Commission. 

Truckers, also, are faced with the 
involved rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which require rec- 
ord-keeping of a driver during and for 
as long as seven days after the comple- 
tion of an interstate haul. This is in 
order to facilitate checking on the 
rule that no driver can work more 
than sixty hours a week. In slack sea- 
son it is no great problem, but during 
the rush shipping season, the problem 
of compliance is acute. Some four or 
five West Texas truck line operators 
are now facing ICC prosecution for 
non-compliance to certain regulations. 

“A lot of us will refuse to haul live- 
stock out of state—and others will do 
it at their own convenience—not that 
of the customer. It is hard enough to 
make money with trucks today as it is 
without government red-tape.” 

“Truckers will have to go out of 
business or merge into large com- 
panies where overhead is flexible 
enough to take care of this kind of ex- 
pense. At any rate, the producers will 
pay the bill, and I cannot see how any- 
one will benefit except those holding 
the government jobs.” 

From the looks of the situation as it 
now stands, the demands of the ICC 
will cause the eventual squeeze-out of 
the small operators. Only the large 
trucking concerns can afford to com- 
ply with the demands of the ICC and 


the Texas Railroad Commission. Thé 
small trucking firms cannot afford to 
pay bookkeepers to keep up with the 
detailed federal and state reports. Nor, 
can the small operators afford paying 
two drivers on each haul—which the 
ICC feels is necessary. Possibly a driv- 
er pool is the answer to this problem, 
but good drivers are few and far be- 
tween during the busy livestock haul- 
ing season. 

Burdensome as they may be to the 
truck operators, most of the regula- 
tions are founded upon sound safety 
principles which are not likely to be 
rescinded. Relief from some aggravat- 
ing nonessential regulations might be 
forthcoming if the truckers were band- 
ed together in a strong functioning or- 
ganization. This seems not to be the 
situation at present with most truckers 
seemingly content to “go it alone.” 

Certainly, one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the trucking business’ 
problems directly concerns ranchmen. 
Shipping rates for interstate hauls will 
definitely go up; and, most likely, so 
will all others. 


MORE UNION BULLYING 


THE U. S$. GOVERNMENT and the 
state of California owe abject apolo* 
gies to Mexico and to a number of its 
citizens who came to this country, by 
our invitation, to do farm work at fair 
wages. 

Those Mexicans are the braceros 
who have been harassed, threatened, 
terrified, and physically attacked in 
California, on the ridiculous pretense 
that they were holding jobs that Amer- 
icans were ready to fill. 

California has a weird law, weirdly 
interpreted by certain of her officials, 
which says that if goons come along 
and set up a picket line at a farmer's 
gate, that constitutes a “legitimate la- 
bor dispute,” and domestic workers 
may not be referred to them by the 
State Employment Service. 

Thousands of tons of fruit has 
been wasted this year because of 
fraudulent labor disputes and because 
the authorities forbade the growers to 
use braceros while the union organ- 
izers claimed that domestic labor was 
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available. In cases where the Mexicans 
were not moved out fast enough to 
suit the organizers, pickets charged 
into the orchards to upset ladders, 
scatter pails of fruit, and chase the be- 
wildered braceros away. 

Regardless of other technical as- 
pects of the statutes, such violence 
was absolutely unlawful and inexcus- 


able. 


California should not only apolo- 
gize to the braceros, but the U. S. 
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State Department should convey its 
deepest regrets to Mexico City. We are 
not in the habit of treating good neigh- 
bors in any such manner. 

What has happened in California 
can happen in Arizona unless some 
curb is put on those hoodlums. They 
have well advertised the fact that they 
have merely chosen California as a 
starting point for unionizing all the 
farm labor of the nation. 

—Arizona Farmer 


Lambing Contest Announced 


NELSON CLARKE of Elverson, 
Pennsylvania, director of the National 
Lambing Contest, has announced that 
$450 in prizes and four trophies will 
be given in the initial contest— 1961. 

The purpose of this contest, Mr. 
Clarke announces, is to stimulate in- 
terest in increasing lambing percent- 
ages — a most important factor in 
sheep profits. (A 125 percent increase 
in lambing percentages will increase 
income by 53.3 percent). 

Mr. Clarke points out that if sheep- 
men get to thinking about higher 
lambing percentages they may begin 
doing something about attaining them 
—and, their profits will skyrocket. 

Mr. Clarke writes: 

“We know from first-hand expe- 
rience that the average person enter- 
ing the sheep business lasts only three 
years with a commercial flock. Those 
entering the purebred end of the busi- 
ness last an average of five years. We 
feel that the reasons for these short 
terms are: 1, poor management, and 
2, poor profits. For these reasons, we 
devote many pages of our catalog to 
giving pointers on good management. 
And, that is why we are sponsoring 
contests which point the way to better 
profits — more pounds of lamb per 
ewe and more square inches of meat 
per lamb chop. 

“One item to indicate that we are 
trying to keep this contest as noncom- 
mercial as possible is that the contest 
committee, referred to in the rules, 
will be composed of Extension Service 
men, breed secretaries, purebred and 
commercial flock owners. The com- 
mittee has not yet been named, await- 
ing an indication as to which sections 
of the country the largest number of 
entries will come from. Although we 
have done all the work in setting up 
this initial contest, next year the con- 
test committee will set up classes and 
rules based on this year’s experience. 

“The British National Lambing 
Competitions were adopted as a model 
for this year’s contest. Classes were 
modified and expanded, and rules 
were drawn up to fit American con- 
ditions. The Range division, Ameri- 
can counterpart of the British Hill 
Flock division, was omitted this year. 
It is interesting to note that the Brit- 
ish class for flocks of 300 ewes and 
over, kept on open hill except during 
lambing, was won by a flock of 310 
ewes, lambing 153 percent. A flock 
of 548 ewes, lambing 126 percent 
took fourth place, and another hill 
flock of 600 ewes lambed 144 per- 
cent. The ewes in all three flocks 
were of the Scottish Blackface breed. 

“The winters in Scotland are a lot 
rougher than in Texas, and the Ed- 


wards Plateau is a lush pasture com- 
pared to the heather-covered hills in 
most of Scotland. Except possibly in 
the case of a migrating flock, I cannot 
see why U. S. ranchmen are content 
with the low lambing percentages 
prevalent in most range country. Isn't 
it possible for us to learn something 
from our fellow British shepherds? 
To the best of my knowledge, a ewe 
nursing twins eats only fifteen per- 
cent more than one nursing a single. 
I know that I would rather have 85 
ewes giving me 170 lambs than 100 
ewes producing 100 lambs. 

“If enough people can see the wis- 
dom of this thinking and if demand 
is great enough, a class for range 
flocks may be added to the contest for 
next year. In the meantime, we would 
appreciate your support of the current 
contest. I feel sure that many sub- 
scribers to the SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER and members of your Asso- 
ciation have flocks being raised under 
conditions which would enable them 
to be good competition under the 
present rules and classes. This applies 
particularly to Class I. May I draw 
your attention to the special prize of 
$25 to be awarded to the best lamb- 
ing PERFORMANCE by a large flock. 
Judging will be restricted to the top 
ten percent, according to size. Fur- 
thermore, according to plans, flocks 
containing over 300 ewes will be 
given one percentage point for every 
twenty ewes above that figure. Thus, 
a flock of 1,000 ewes will receive 35 
additional percentage points on_ its 
lambing figure.” 

The 1961 contest is for flocks 
lambing after August 31, 1960, and 
before June 1, 1961. Winners will 
be announced in the fall of 1961 in 
this magazine and other sheep publi- 
cations. 

Entry blanks and further informa- 
tions can be obtained by writing to: 
National Lambing Contest, Attention: 
Mr. Nelson Clarke, Elverson, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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STERLING COUNTY RANCHMAN CHOOSES ‘STRAN-MASTER 


Mr. W. W. Durham of Sterling City chose a Stran-Master aie 

48’ wide by 32’ long building with 8’ eaves for his ranch near : 
Sterling City, Texas. The building was designed by Dur- Stran-Steel buildings have 

ham to meet the needs of his ranching operation, with pens low maintenance costs 
ventilators and plastic in the interior feeding area, and an open shed for cover for and can work for you 
skylights were placed for the ranch equipment. Mr. and Mrs. Durham wanted a build- while they pay tt Ives 
maximum benefit in ing that would be in keeping with the rest of the buildings R 
building usage. on the ranch and add to the beauty of the setting, so chose ates © 

Stran-Satin white for the roof and ventilator and Stran-Satin nance plan is used. 

deep blue for the wall panels. 


Versatile for Any Need 


Planning and Financing Easy 


Stran-Steel buildings are versatile and adaptable to any ranch 
or farm need and can be covered with Stran-Steel panels in 
any of the nine distinctive colors that are baked on at the 
factory and add bright beauty to the building erected on the 
ranch or farm. 


810 WEST 14th ST. 
P. O. BOX 3036 


> McRan Metal Buildings 


Come see us about your building needs. We will be glad to 
offer any assistance we can on helping you plan a building 
to work for you on your ranch. We have been serving the 
farm and ranch industry in West Texas and New Mexico for 
over eleven years and have many satisfied customers. 


TELEPHONE 2-535] 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Area offices: Abilene, Odessa, El Paso, Artesia and Albuquerque 
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by M. E. Ensminger, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, PULLMAN, WASH. 


Editor's Note—Dr. M. E. Ens- 
minger, Chairman, Department 
of Animal Science, Washington 
State University, was the recent 
recipient of the Distinguished 
Teacher Award of the American 
Society of Animal Production — 
the second such award ever 
made by the Society. The award, 
consisting of $1,000 and a 
plaque, is sponsored by Swift & 
Company. 


IN APRIL, 1960, both the Associated 
Press and the United Press Interna- 
tional told of the startling pigs claimed 
by Red China. According to Radio 
Peiping, they had successfully crossed 
a Holstein bull on a Yorkshire sow, by 
means of artificial insemination. They 
described the hybrids as having “short- 
er snouts, wider foreheads, broader 
foreflanks, straighter backs and 
straighter hocks and hind legs than 
ordinary pigs.” If only our animal 
breeding specialists could achieve such 
feats, stockmen would have it made! 
But I do not entertain this hope (for 
this is propaganda and genetically un- 
feasible ). 

In the area of animal breeding, the 
following developments do appear to 
be on the horizon: 

1. Elimination of the “plain kind.” 
—lIt is inevitable that a combination 
of (1) more exacting consumer pref- 
erences reflected in the market place, 
and (2) smaller production margins 
will force the elimination of the “plain 
kind” —the less desirable beef cattle, 
sheep, and swine. 

2. Crossbreeding. — The vast ma- 
jority of U. S. market swine and sheep 
are crossbreds; estimates are that two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all market 
hogs are crossbreds, and a high per- 
centage of western lambs are cross- 
breds. From a genetic standpoint, it is 
recognized that crossbred animals gen- 
erally possess greater heterozygosity 
than outcross animals—with the ad- 
ded virtue of hybrid vigor. Also, as in 
outcrossing, the recessive and undesir- 
able genes remain hidden in crossbred 
animals. In the future, it is predicted 
that the practice of crossbreeding will 
increase in commercial production. 
Yet, pure breeding will continue to 
control the destiny of further improve- 
ment in any class of livestock and fur- 
nish the desired homozygosity and 
uniformity which many stockmen in- 
sist is part of the art of breeding better 
livestock. 

3. Rectifying Reproductive  Fail- 
ures. — We need to know how to 
rectify appalling and costly sterility 
and reproductive failures. Twenty per- 
cent of the nation’s cows never calve, 
six to ten percent of all ewes are bar- 
ren, and fifteen to twenty percent of 
all sows fail to pig. Since reproductive 
ability is fundamental to profitable 
livestock production, it can be readily 
understood that sterility constitutes a 


major annual loss in the livestock busi- 
ness. In the future, this problem will 
be explored more fully. 

4. More Production Testing.—Re- 
search will continue to fill in some of 
the gaps, but production testing pro- 
grams, including meat certification, 
will be a requisite to future animal 
improvement. This involves (1) tak- 
ing accurate records rather than cas- 
ual observation, (2) selecting for 
characteristics of economic importance 
and of high heritability (rather than 
breed fancy points), and (3) using 
an objective measure or “yardstick” 
on each character that is to be meas- 
ured. Finally, those breeding animals 
that fail to meet the high standards 
set forth must be removed from the 
herd promptly and unflinchingly. In 
the future, more carcass work will be 
added to production testing programs 
with both beef cattle and sheep, much 
as is being done with swine produc- 
tion programs today. Through produc- 
tion testing, we shall achieve higher 
gaining and more efficient animals; 
improved type, quality and conforma 
tion; higher percentage calf, lamb, and 
pig crops; greater lifetime production; 
more desirable carcasses; in- 
creased profits. 

5. Use of Objective Methods of Se- 
lecting “Meaty” Animals.—It is gen- 
erally recognized that even the best 
judges cannot predict with certainty 
what's under the hide of an animal; 
in particular, they are unable to se- 
lect the desired heavily muscled indi- 
viduals for breeding purposes. Al- 
though still in the experimental stage, 
it appears that the use of ultrasonics 
may be the answer. Through the use 
of this or other similar equipment, it 
will be possible to select animals with 
bred-in muscling and a minimum of 
surplus fat. 

6. Artificial Insemination. — Arti- 
ficial insemination is taking on a new 
look! Semen is being frozen and stored 
for a number of years; and one of the 
major meat packers is promoting an 
artificial insemination program among 
beef producers. Today, artificial in- 
semination is more extensively prac- 
ticed with dairy cattle than with any 
other class of farm animals. In 1959, 
a total of 6,932,294 head of U. S. 
cattle were bred artificially, of which 
an estimated 250,000 were beef cows. 
Without doubt, the wide-scale use of 
artificial insemination in all classes 
of farm animals only awaits the time 
when a few of the remaining problems 
are overcome. Gradually, cattlemen 
are finding ways of overcoming the 
fact that beef cows are not handled 
as frequently as dairy cows, and, 
therefore, are more difficult to breed 
artificially. Currently, several of the 
beef cattle registry associations have 
rules to the effect that the semen dies 
with the bull; some day, these rules 
will be rescinded and these “King 
Tuts” will be appreciated. Among 


both sheep and swine producers, there 


is much interest in the potential of 
artificial insemination; with these 
classes of animals, it will expand just 
as it has in the dairy industry as soon 
as the remaining barriers are over- 
come. 

7. Superovulation and Ova Trans- 
plantation. — Litter bearing cows and 
ewes will become a reality. Normally, 
one cow produces one calf per year 
and the average number of offspring 
per cow will seldom exceed five in a 
lifetime. A ewe usually produces one 
to two lambs per year. Out of this 
limitation arose the idea that a marked 
increase in the production of offspring 
from desirable cows and ewes might 
be effected by superovulation, fol- 
lowed by transfer of the fertilized ova 
to less desirable females, with the lat- 
ter serving as host-mothers, foster- 
mothers or incubators. Experimental- 
ly, it is now possible, through the 
administration of gonadotropic hor- 
mones, to obtain 50 to 60 ova from a 
cow at one extrus cycle. Using this 
technique, Sir John Hammond, the 
eminent British scientists, recently 
produced 11 lambs from one Suffolk 
ewe in one season. Dr. E. S. E. Hafez, 
of Washington State University, has 
successfully transplanted over 7,000 
rabbit ova in the past year; now he is 
talking the more difficult job of trans- 
planting cattle ova. 

Some day, genetic selection and 
progress through high quality females 
will approach the widespread distribu- 
tion of desirable genes now possible 
via the sperm; and it will be possible 
to ship a fertilized egg around the 
world instead of a ton animal. Al- 
ready, fertilized sheep eggs have been 
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obtained in England, injected into 
the uteri of iiving rabbits; then the 
rabbits were shipped to South Africa, 
where they were slaughtered and the 
ova recovered and successfully trans- 
planted in scrub ewes. 

8. Selecting Animals Better Adapt- 
ed to Specific Environments. — It is 
quite likely that better adapted strains 
or breeds of animals need to be de- 
veloped for different sections of the 
world, and even for the diverse condi- 
tions existing in this large country. 
For example, the sparse vegetation un- 
der low-rainfall conditions in many 
sections of the Southwest offers con- 
siderable contrast to the lush pastures 
of the Corn Belt; and there is consid- 
erable temperature difference in the 
United States. In recognition of this 
fact, Brahman breeding has been used 
in the development of new breeds of 
beef cattle which appear to be well 
adapted to the South and Southwest. 

9. Bringing Females in Heat at 
Will. — Many advantages would ac- 
crue from bringing females in heat 
and ovulation when desired; (1) 
Breeding artificially would be simpli- 
fied; (2) it would then be possible to 
have the young born exactly when de- 
sired—stockmen could swap help with 
each other at parturition time; and 
(3) all of the offspring would be the 
same age—an important factor from 
the standpoints of management and 
marketing. By using hormones, many 
scientists are of the opinion that this 
development is imminent; that we 
shall soon be able to breed animals on 
the day desired instead of waiting for 
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High Costs Still Squeezing 
Net Farm Income 


ANOTHER measure of the financial 
problem facing the farm operator is 
the increasing share of cash farm in- 
come used to replace and maintain 
capital equipment, and to pay current 
operating expenses, interest and taxes. 
These totaled 68 percent of cash farm 
income in 1940, dropped to around 
50 percent in the mid 1940's, then 
climbed to 75 percent by 1959. All 
of these items have registered in- 
creases since 1945, with the biggest 
rise centered in capital expenditures, 


repairs, and maintenance. Together, 
these took only 11 percent of cash 
farm income at the low point in 1943; 
they totaled 26 percent in 1959. 

Operator’s total net income per 
farm in 1959 was below that for 
1958, but about the same as the level 
that prevailed in the five-year period 
1953-57. Except for 1958, returns 
per farm have stayed about the same, 
despite increases in average size of 
farm and expansion in the volume of 
production. 
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Ranch Library 


Mailed prepaid on receipt of check or money order. 
Western Lore — Romance — History 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


BOOKS FOR THE RANCHMAN 
WHO WANTS TO KNOW 


AN INTRODUCTION TO VETERINARY 
PHARMACOLOGY 


By Frank Alexander, D., D. Sc., 


A new book which is used as a reader in 

Veterinary Pharmacology in the University 

of Edinburgh, England. 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 

By Leonard A. Mayn 
ANIMAL SANITATION. "AND DISEASE 
CONTROL 

By R.R. Dykstra, Dean of the School of 

Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State — 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 

By H. E. Ensminger, Chairman, Animal 

Husbandry Washington 

State Colle 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE 
PRODUCTION 

By Juergenson 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING. 
MANAGEM 
APPROVED. PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND 
FEED PRODUCTION 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP 
PRODUCTION 

Juergenso 

APP PRACTICES IN SOIL 


By 
ARITHMETIC. iN AGRICULTURE 
H. — e, R. M. Drake and 


Eds 
ROBERT BAKEWELL, 
LIVESTOCK BRE 
By H. Cecil al The life and work 
of the first scientific livestock breeders. 


Written and published in eee. Good. 


y M. nsming 

Beer CATTLE PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 
By D. W. Williams. _—— recommended. 

EVERYDAY FARM LAWS ; 
By Adams and Bedford 

FARM ARC WELDING 

FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK 

FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK 

FEED MIXER’S HANDBOOK 

By Sherwood. Got the urge to mix your 
own? Try this book. 

FEEDS AND. FEEDING ; 
By Morrison. Standard reading on the 
subject of feeds. Invaluable. 

FLAT TOP RANCH, THE STORY OF A 

GRASSLAND VENTU 
Edited by B. W. Alired and J. C. Dykes. 
Excellent. 

WATER 

W. Bennison. Its development, uses, 
ae conservation. Excellent. 

HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS 
By R. ee with W. H. Pfander. 

Very good 

HORSE. BOOK, THE 
By John Rendel. An invaluable guide-book 
with comprehensive data and discussions 
of all breeds. Well illustrated. 

INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
By Arthur L. Anderson, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, lowa State University. 

LAW AND THE FARM 
Jacob Beuscher, Professor of Law 

d Farm Law, University of gag 

Livestock HEALTH ENCYCLOPED 
By R. Seiden. Quite popular. 

Livestock JUDGING 
Especially for the studen 


Bri 
MOBERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Henry P. Davis. Just about everything 
on the canine. 
101 AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS 
By Jewell Casey. A fine, new book. Well 
written and illustrated with excellent 
photographs by the writer. 
NEWSOM’S SHEEP DISEASES 
Revised by Hadleigh Marsh, D.V.M. 
The latest thing on sheep diseases. 
Excellent 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT 
By Roy L. Donahue, Chairman, Department 
of Agronomy, University of New Hampshire 
PLANNING FARM BUILDINGS 
By J. C. Wooley, Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Missouri. 
POPULAR MECHANICS FARM MANUAL 
PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
By B. W. Allred. The best grass book 
published in the Southwest. OUT OF 
PRINT. Only a few copies left. 
PROFITABLE SHEEP 
By Speliman B. Collins. 
book which receives a go 
SCHOOLING OF THE WESTERN. HORSE, THE 
y John Richard Young. Good. 
SELECTING, FI AND SHOWING 
FITTING, AND SHOWING 
oe eraser FITTING, AND SHOWING 


By Horlacher and Hammonds. Good. 
sHEtP AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
H. E. Pearse. Ranching with an 
touch. Full of ideas. 
SHEEP BOOK, THE 
By John McKinney, Associate Editor of 
The Progressive Farmer. New and excel- 
lent. On just about everything on sheep. 
SHEEP DOGS, THEIR BREEDING, 
MAINTENANCE, AND TRAINING 
By R. B. Kelley, D.V.S. An old standby. 
Ou t of print until recently. Excellent. 
HUSBANDRY 
yM Ensminger. A valuable book for 
stockman’s library. 
SHEEP PRODUCTION 
By Ronald V. Diggins and Clarence E. 
Bundy. Latest information on the produc- 


tion and marketing of sheep. 


2.40 
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8.50 
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3.00 
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SCIENCE 
rofessor gg Standard. 
SHEPHERD'S DOGS, 
By C. W.G Hartley. From New Zealand. 
This is a practical book on the training 
and management of sheep dogs. 


Excellent 
SOIL FERTILITY AND ANIMAL HEALTH 
By William A. Albrecht. New and good. 
SOUTHWEST GARDENING 
By Rosalie Doolittle in collaboration with 
Harriet Tiedebohi. Revised Edition. A 
book written in simple language for the 
gardening novice residing in the South. 
west. Good. 
STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE 
By M. E. Ensminger. Excellent. 
WELDING HELPS FOR FARMERS 
WESTERN HORSE, THE 
By John A. Gorman 
A new book printed in England. Contains 
up-to-date information on sheep numbers, 
distribution, production, and many other 
important aspects of the industry. Well 
illustrated with photos and graphs 


SELECTED AMERICANA 
Biography and Autobiography 


ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON 
By William M. Walton 
CHARLES GOODNIGHT, Cowman and 
Plainsman 
By J. Evetts Haley 
COCK OF THE WALK, THE 
LEGEND OF PANCHO VILLA 
By Haldeen Braddy. A fine book about 
Pancho. Recently reduced in price. 
CRAZY HORSE, THE STRANGE MAN 
OF THE OGALAS 
By Mari Sandoz. An interesting biography 
of the chief who led the Sioux at the 
Little Big Horn. 
CYNTHIA ANN PARKER 
By Grace Jackson. New and interesting. 
DOC HOLLIDA 
By John M. Meyers. Very interesting 
account of the life of a fascinating Old 
West character 
FOREST McNEIR OF TEXAS 
By Forest W. McNeir. The entertaining 
autobiography of a prominent Texan. 
FRONTIER FIGHTER 
By George W. Coe. Autobiographical. The 
Old West as seen by this pal of Billy the 
Kid. Good. 
FRONTIER WORLD OF DOC HOLLIDAY 
By Pat Jahns. Another author’s version 
“‘Doc's’' exciting life. You'll like this. 
HANGING JUDGE 
By Fred Harvey Harrington. ini of 
zudge Isaac Charles Parker. 


By Wayne Ingram and Jane Pattie. The 
biography of Ralph Clayburn Fulcher or 
“‘Jasbo,"’ one of the greatest rodeo clowns 
of all time. Excellent. 
JOE M 
By Stanley Vestal. Biography of the 
“Davy Crockett of our Great Northwest.’ 
JOHN WESLEY HARDIN, TEXAS GUNMAN 
By Lewis Nordyke 
LONE STAR MAN, IRA ATEN — 
Last of the Old Texas Rangers 
By Harold Preece. The long, fascinating 
career of one of the most famous old- 
time lawmen 
SAGA OF BILLY THE KID, THE 
a Walter Noble Burns. 
An American Classic 
SHANGHAI PIERCE, A FAIR LIKENESS 
By Chris Emmett 
TRAILS AND TRIALS OF A TEXAS RANGER 
By William Warren Sterling 
TRUE STORY OF BILLY THE KID, THE, 
A Tale of the Lincoln County War 
By William Lee Hamlin. Brand new. The 
latest work on the famous outlaw. 
YOUNGER BROTHERS, THE 
By A. C. Appler. One of the best books 
on the infamous brothers. 


Adventure, History, and Indians 


AMERICAN COWBOY, THE MYTH AND 
THE REALITY 
By Frantz and Choate. Good. 
ARIZONA IN THE ‘50’S 
By James H. Tevis. A good book. 
ARIZONA'S DARK AND BLOODY GROUND 
By Earle R. Forrest. Another good one. 
BUCK SCHIWETZ’ TEXAS 
Introduction by Walter Prescott Webb. 
“The book about Texas 
ever publis 
BEST OF THE AMERICAN. THE 
By Ramon F. Adams. 1 
BIG BEND COUNTRY, ie’ 
By Virginia Duncan Madison. Virginia did 
a fine job. You'll like this. 
KING’S TOMBSTONE 
L. Sonnichsen. Very good. 
BONANZA TRAIL, 
By Muriel S Wolle. About old mining 
towns of the West. G 
BUFFALO HUNTERS THE. 
By Mari Sandoz. Good. 


6.50 
2.00 
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5.00 


3.75 


3.95 


3.50 
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5.00 
12.50 


4.95 


4.50 


3.00 
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CATTLE AND MEN 
By Towne and Wentworth 
CATTLEMEN, THE 
By Mari Sandoz. The cattle ot America, 
from the days of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores to the present — and the men who 
built the industry 
CHISHOLM TRAIL, THE 
By —— Gard. A fine book by a good 
writ 
COMANCHES, THE 
By Wallace and Hoebel 
DAY OF THE CATTLEMAN, THE 
By Ernest Osgood Staples. Very good. 
DIAMOND SIX, The Saga of a Fighting 
Family from Kentucky to Texas 
By William Fielding Smith. 
Excellent reading 
FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER 
By James H. Coo 
FORT GRIFFIN ON. THE TEXAS FRONTIER 
By Carl Coke Rister. The fascinating 
history of an early-day fort 
OUTPOST ON THE TRINITY 


FRIENDLY "FEUDIN’ — ALASKA VS. TEXAS 
y Boyce House. Texas’ number one 
humorist has done it again! You'll enjoy 
this book 
excellen 
on V. Almirall. Ve 

FRONTIER DAYS IN 
By Jennie Parks Ring 

FUR’ HUNTERS OF THE Far WEST, THE 
By Alexander Ross. A fine book contain- 
ing both history and adventure 

GREAT BUFFALO HUNT, THE 
By Wayne Gard. Brand new. A good book 
on this very interesting phase of the 
opening of the West 

GREAT FRONTIER, THE 
By Walter Prescott Webb. Very good. 
By one of the finest Southwestern his- 
torians 

HOW COME IT’S CALLED THAT? 

By Virginia Duncan Madison and Hallie 
Stillwell. How places and things in the 
Big Bend area of Texas acquired their 
names. Good reading and interesting. 

HUMOR OF THE AMERICAN COWBOY, THE 
By Stan Hoag. New and good 

INDIAN THE HORSE, THE 
By Roe. A top horse book. 

KERR COUNTY, TEXAS, 1856-1956 
By Bob Bennett. A good history 

KING RANCH, THE 
By Tom Lea. Excellent. 
ume set for your library 

LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES, THE 
By Cleve Hallenbeck. We recommend 
this one highly. 

LETTERS FROM A TEXAS SHEEP RANCH 
Edited by Harry J. Brown. Sheep ranching 
in Texas in the 1860's is exciting as de- 
scribed by a remarkable man, George W. 
as in letters to his New York friend, 
He Randall. Excellent. 

LONGEST RO E 


Look OF THE OLD WEST, THE 
By Foster and Harris. Interesting reading 
and well illustrated 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURE 
By Leland Lovelace. Intriguing accounts 
of some of the most famous lost mines 
and treasures in the Southwest, complete 
with directions and instructions for the 
prospector! Very interesting. 


MORE COWPOKES 
By Ace Reid. A new book of Ace Reid’s 
hilarious western cartoons. Paperback 
edition, $1.00. 
NEW MEXICO’S ROYAL ROAD, Trade and 
Travel on the Chihuahua Trail 
By Max L. Moorhead. An interesting new 
book about early day trading. G . 
OF SHEEP AND MEN 
By R. B. Robertson 
PIONEERING IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
By Frank S. Gray. About people you 
probably know. You won't put it down 
RIVERS RAN EAST, THE 
By Leonard Clark. They came back for 
extra copies for friends. An exciting true 
adventure 
SHORT CUT TO RED RIVER 
By Noel M. Loomis. An interesting new 
novel based on the history of the Santa 
Fe - Chihuahua Trails. 
SHEEP 
By Gilfillan. Good 
SIX-GUN AND SILVER STAR 
By Glenn Shirley. This is good reading. 
TEN TEXAS FEUDS 
By C. L. Sonnichsen. Filled with many 
colorful characters of Texas in the early 
days ood 
THROUGH THE YEARS — A History of 
Crosby County, Texas 
By Spikes and Ellis 
THUNDER IN THE SOUTHWEST 
By Oren Arnold. The West at its wildest 
TRIGGERNOMETRY, A Gallery of Gunfighters 
By Eugene Cunningham. Billy the Kid, 
Sam Bass, Wes Hardin, and all the rest of 
the badmen. Very good 
WAY 1! HEARD IT, THE 
By Walter Fulcher. Edited by Elton Miles 
An oldtimer tells folk tales reflecting the 
wild and vivid color of the Big Bend of 
Texas. Excellent 
WE POINTED THEM NORTH 
By Abbott and Smith. Recollections of 
a cowpuncher 
WILLIAM BOLLAERT’S TEXAS 
Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and 
Ruth Lapham Butler. 
YUMA CROSSING 
Four hundred years of fascinating history 
at the old Yuma River Crossing. Very 
good reading 


A nice two-vol- 


All Postpaid to You 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Not here? Tell us the title you want—we'll get it for you! These books and many 
others are in our Book Department. On orders of five or more, deduct 10 percent. On 
10 or more deduct 15 percent. All orders are guaranteed. No orders C.O.D. please. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN LACKEY 

JOHN LACKEY, 86, Menard County ranchman, 
died in the Menard Hospital December 11. Mr. 
Lackey was born in Lavaca County in 1874. 
He married Miss Georgia Rogers in 1903 and 
had lived in Menard County the past 45 years. 
Surviving are his wife and one brother, Walter 
Lackey of Llano. 


WILL C. JONES 

WILL C. JONES, 87, pioneer Tom Green Coun- 
ty ranchman, former Texas Ranger, and bank 
director, died December | at Christoval. 

Mr. Jones was one of the five children of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Jones, Sr., who came to 
Ben Ficklin from San Antonio in a covered 
wagon in 1878. In 1884, the family settled 
just north of Christoval, where it built up 
sizeable ranching interests. During the ensuing 
years, Mr. Jones added other ranch holdings 
to the original lands. He ran both cattle and 
sheep on his ranches. He stated recently that 
he had at one time sold wool for as little as 
six cents per pound, and that in more recent 
times he had received over a dollar a pound 
for wool. 

Mr. Jones, during his youth, worked for a 
number of the big cattle outfits in West Tex- 
as, including the Half-Circle-6, the 7D, and 
others. He recalled pear burning before the 
turn of the century, using wood fires and later 
gasoline burners to prepare the cactus for use 
as cattle feed 

A Texas Ranger from 1917 until 1920, Mr. 
Jones took part in gunfights between the Ran- 
gers and members of Pancho Villa’s raiding 
parties. Also, during this time, he and the 
late Carroll Bates bought a ranch in Brewster 
County on the Rio Grande which included 500 
irrigated acres 

Mr. Jones was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Angelo from 1925 until 
the time of his death. A member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, he also attended the 
B. O. Wood Bible Class. 

Born April 14, 1873 in Bexar County, Mr. 
Jones lived practically his entire life in the 
San Angelo area. His wife, the former Miss 
Isabelle McCrohan, is a native San Angeloan. 
His wife; one daughter, Mrs. Herschel C. Up- 
ton; and a sister, Mrs. John Y. Shepperson, all 
of San Angelo, survive him. 


MRS. W. J. McANELLY 


MRS. W. J. McANELLY, wife of a well-known 
Houston “banker and an active member of 
civic and church organizations in Houston, 
died October 29. Mr. McAnelly is president of 
the Houston Bank of Cooperatives and general 
agent for the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank and the Federal Land Bank. 


Survivors include her husband; one daughter, 
Mrs. N. R. Forson of Houston; on son, W. J. 
McAnelly, Jr., of New Orlearis, Louisiana; two 
sisters, Mrs. Dan Graves and Mrs. Rufus Brown, 
both of Gatesville; and one brother, Harmon 
White of Arnett. 


A. S. PARKER 


A. S. PARKER, 78, member of a prominent 
Hill Country pioneer ranching family, died De- 
cember 12 at the home of his son, Dennis 
Parker, in Harper. 

Born in 1882 in Kimble County, Mr. Parker 
was a son of James H. and Matilda Crockett 
Parker. He married Miss Lyde Rogers, who 
preceded him in death. He then married Miss 
Ida Bierschwale, who died in 1958. 


Mr. Parker was active in the ranching in- 
dustry in Kimble County all of his adult :ife. 
He was a life-long member of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

Survivors include two daughters, Mrs. Gilbert 
Anderegg of Harper and Mrs. Loyd Carter of 
Garland; three sons, Roger Parker of Drift- 
wood, and Vester B. and Dennis Parker, both 
of Harper; five brothers, James Parker of 
Roosevelt, Lon Parker of Round Mountain, and 
Sam, Jess, and Walter Parker, all of Harper; 
and nine grandchildren. 


JACK STARNES 


JACK STARNES, 51, ranchman of San Angelo, 
died December 8 in Clinic Hospital, San An- 
gelo. Born in San Angelo, Mr. Starnes and 
Lewis Whitten, Eldorado, operated a ranch in 
Sterling County. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Miss Juanita Whitley; one daughter, 
Jackie, 9; a son, Edward, 7; and a sister, Mrs. 
A. Z. Bendar of LaMirada, California. 
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the natural occurrence of the estrual 
cycle. 

Animal breeders have already mas- 
tered frozen semen and superovula- 
tion. As soon as they add ova trans- 
plantation and bringing females into 
heat at will, the biggest break-through 
in livestock improvement in the twen- 
tieth century will have been achieved. 

10. Sex Control. — Any fool-proof 
method of controlling sex would have 
tremendous commercial possibilities. 
For example, a cattleman wishing to 
build up a herd could then obtain a 
higher percentage of heifer calves. On 
the other hand, the commercial beef 
cattleman would then elect to produce 
only enough heifers for replacement 
purposes; from an economical stand- 
point, he would want a preponderance 
of bull calves for the reason that com- 
mercial steers sell for a higher price 
than do commercial heifers. 

By passing an electric current 
through rabbit semen in a suitable 
salt solution, Dr. Manuel Gordon, a 
zoologist now on the staff of Michigan 
State University, has been able par- 
tially to separate the sperm into X 
(female-producing) and Y (male-pro- 
ducing groups), thereby controlling 
sex. In 167 trials with rabbits, Dr. 
Gordon’s studies resulted in the de- 
sired, or predetermined, sex being ob- 
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out of 31 litters were all of one sex. 
More experimental work is needed, 
but this approach does appear promis- 
ing. Perhaps in the not too distant fu- 
ture, the artificial breeding technician 
may ask, “Do you want male or fe- 
male?” 
* * 


If Animals Could Speak. — They 
would tell us that the beautiful and 
widely memorized Twenty-third Psalm 
is the shepherd’s very own. For ex- 
ample, that portion reading, “Thou 
anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over” is generally interpreted 
as symbolic of fullness of reward for 
well-doing. To the shepherd, however, 
this phrase stems from a historic man- 
agement practice. According to legend 
—which originated in the Pyrenees 
(a mountain chain between France 
and Spain) and which has been hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion of honorable Basque sheepherd- 
ers, since before the time of Christ— 
at each sheepfold there was a big 
earthen bowl of olive oil and a large 
stone jar of water. As the sheep came 
in for the night, they were required 
to pass the herder in single file as he 
quickly examined them. Any lacerated 
animal was caught with the rod, and 
its cuts were carefully cleaned and 
generously anointed with olive oil. 
Following treatment, an overflowing 
cup of cool water was dipped from the 
stone jar and given to the fevered 
sheep. Fully refreshed, the injured 
animal was allowed to enter the sheep- 


fold and bed down for the night. 


in seeing that you get along, too! tained 68 percent of the time. Seven he ae 
CHAROLAIS & CHAROLAIS-CROSS 
‘ 


CONSIGNMENT SALE 


Sales Arena 
San Antonio 
Livestock Exposition 
San Antonio 
Texas 


Offering 104 Head, 34 males and 70 females, % through 

purebred, from leading Charolais herds, including open 

and bred heifers and cows with calves at side. 

ALL TOP QUALITY! ALL ENTRIES WILL PASS A 

RIGID SCREENING TEST BEFORE 
ACCEPTED FOR SALE. 
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San Antonio 6, Texas 


Name 
Address 
City 


Texas Charolais & Charolais-Cross Sales Corp. 
831 Majestic Bldg., P. O. Box 1201 


Please send me free catalogue of your Feb. 15, 1961 sale. 


State 


9:00 A. M. 
WEDNESDAY 
FEB. 15, 1961 


DON’T FORGET OUR NEXT ANNUAL SUMMER 
SALE AT THE CAPITOL LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
CO. IN AUSTIN, TEXAS, JUNE 24, 1961. 
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RANGE CONSERVATION 


THE 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE | 


RANGE CONSERVATION 


STAMP ANNOUNCED 


THE POST Office Department will 
issue the world’s first range conserva- 
tion commemorative postage stamp on 
February 2 at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

This 4-cent stamp, to be printed in 
three colors, will be released at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Range Management under 
joint sponsorship with USDA’s Forest 
Service and Soil Conservation Service; 
the Interior Department's Bureau of 
Land Management and Indian Ser- 
vice, and the Post Office Department. 

The new stamp depicts the impor- 
tance of grassland and livestock to 
the nation’s agriculture, and drama- 
tizes the development of range con- 
servation from the pioneer days of the 
open range to today’s scientific range 
management techniques. 


WINTER GRAZING 


OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


PRACTICALLY ALL winter ranges 
and pastures were open for grazing 
during the past month. This, plus full 
utilization of meadow fields and crop 
residue, has conserved supplies of har- 
vested forage and has reduced the 
danger of feed shortages in the prob- 
lem areas of the Northern Plains and 
west of the Continental Divide. Wide- 
spread moisture has made a sharp im- 
provement in the winter grazing pros- 
pects for California. It is too late for 
any significant growth in the inter- 
mountain states. However, the precip- 
itation has restored stock water sup- 
plies and opened areas of winter range 
that had been closed for lack of water. 
A lush, vigorous growth of winter 
wheat has created a huge surplus of 
forage in the Central and Southern 
Plains. This has resulted in a sharp, 
widespread demand for cattle and 
sheep to move on the wheat. The re- 
ported condition of range feed on 
December 1 at 78 percent compares 
with 77 last month, 76 last year, and 
an average of 75 percent. 


A SHAPELY miss sat down next to 
two soldiers in a movie. As the picture 
progressed the soldier next to the girl 
started to fidget and squirm. Finally 
his buddy asked him what the trouble 
was. He replied in a whisper: 

“I think this dame sitting next to 
me is making a pass at me. She's 
straightening the seams of her stock- 
ings.” 

“So what?” asked the buddy. “Why 
should that make you think she’s mak- 
ing a pass?” 

“Because she’s using my hand to 
do it!” 

THE difference between Vice 
Virtue is once. 

ILENE: “The man who married Ethel 
got a prize.” 

Irene: “What was it?” 


and 


“WHY is your friend so silent?” 
“He can't find a spittoon.” 


WHEN a girl sneezes it is a sign that 
she is catching cold. When she yawns, 
it is a sign that she has gotten cold. 


“HOW about some loving?” asked the 
young man, hopefully. 

“Sorry, I have scruples,” replied the 
girl coyly. 

“Oh, that’s okay,” the suitor assured 
her, “I've been vaccinated.” 


PSYCHIATRISTS say that it’s not 
good for a man to keep too much to 
himself, and the Revenue Service says 
the same thing. 


IT’S dangerous to make love to an- 
other man’s wife, but even more dan- 
gerous to make love to his widow. 


DAUGHTER: “I'll never marry a 
man who snores.” 

Mother: “Good, but be careful how 
you find out.” 


A COUNTER irritant is a woman 
who shops all day and doesn’t buy 
anything. 


TWO chorus girls were dining at a 
restaurant and one said, “I can’t un- 
derstand my popularity with men. Is 
it my face, my figure or my person- 
ality?” 

“None of those.” 

“Then I give up.” 

“Now you've got it.” 


TRY Jake’s mash pills. You'll never 
feel any better. General Store. 
ONE-HALF fried chicken $1.00. 
Lafe’s Eatery. 

FOUR fat kids and old goat for sale. 
Call 3 short, 3 long. 


T-BONE, 25c—with meat, 
Lafe’s Eatery. 


$3.00. 


WILL rent out wedding rings. Jim- 
adine Jewelry Shop. 


SPECIAL on silk stockings, so service- 
able and sheer that lots of women 
wear nothing else. General Store. 


HUNTERS—Be careful this year and 
avoid shooting at anythin’ thet don't 
move. Hit could be muh hired hand. 
Clem Snapper. 


GROOM: “So you didn’t know I wore 
elevator shoes.” 

Bride: “No, but I’ve got a couple of 
surprises for you, too.” 


WIFE: So you saw Mable downtown 
this afternoon? What kind of hat was 
she wearing? 

Husband: Don’t know. Didn't no- 
tice. Too windy. 
A MAN who gives in when he’s 
wrong, is wise; a man who gives in 
when he is right, is married. 
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WHEN the local politician finished 
his speech, an Indian in the audience 
summed it up thusly: “High wind. 
Big thunder. No rain.” 

WE'VE no idea where he picked it 
up, but C. K. Beasley of The Wales 
Trucking Company which headquar- 
ters in Dallas, ran this in his com- 
pany newspaper which he started 
about the first of the year: 

The small planet, breaking out of 
its orbit, danced around the sun, 
dodged about happily among the stars 
and then cut a few capers around the 
moon. The mother planet, aware of 
what was happening, called sharply: 

“Junior! What out of this world are 
you doing?” 

Breathlessly, the small planet raced 

toward her. “Look, Mom!” he shouted. 
“No Gravities!” 
THERE'S one sure way to know when 
the honeymoon’s over—the husband 
stops calling his bride “dear” and be- 
gins to call her “expensive.” 


LITTLE PEGGY had been reciting 
Mother Goose for her aunt and moth- 
er. As she finished she turned to her 
mother and asked with a baffled air, 
“Why did Mary’s lamb have white 
fleas?” 


“HI, PETE, where’d you find that 
gorgeous doll?” 

“T just opened my wallet and there 
she was.” 


A WOMAN with six kids asked her 
husband: “Why can’t you play around 
with other women, once in a while, 
like other men?” 


“MAMMA, mamma!” cried little John- 
ny, “the puppies are here.” 

“Have you seen them?” 

“No, but the dog is empty.” 


STELLA: “Does your boy friend like 

to go out and gamble for money?” 
Della: “Oh, no! He’d much rather 

take me home and play for fun.” 


MANY a rural romance started out 
with a gallon of corn and ended up 
with a full crib. 


AFTER looking up and down the 
crowded city street, the little boy ap- 
proached a policeman standing on the 
corner. 

“Sir,” he asked, “did you happen 
to see a lady going by without me?” 


THE NEW HOME OF SCHONROCK/GRAY TRAILER COMPANY 


CUSTOM-MADE HORSE TRAILERS 


@ 30% LIGHTER THAN PIPE TRAILERS 


@ EXCLUSIVE GRAY TANDEM 
@ UNEXCELLED ENGINEERING 
@ SUPERB STYLE AND BEAUTY 


COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


Schouroch/Gnray “rater Company 


E. A. Schonrock, Mgr. Telephone 3719 P.O. Box 1588 
1100 North Bell St. San Angelo, Texas 


@ LOW INITIAL COST 
@ PULLS AND RIDES EASIER 
@ FINANCING AVAILABLE 


LET’S TALK TRADE 


“The office fan is right in back of 
my desk.” 


TRAIL BOSS 
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= Net Income in 1960 


= About Same as in 1959 


$ BIL. 


Realized gross” 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Little Change 
Farmers’ 


THE OVERALL stability in farmers’ 
prices, costs, and income is likely to 
continue in 1961. The volume of 
farm marketings — this past year 
about 3 percent above 1959 — is like- 
ly to increase further. Domestic de- 
mand is expected to continue strong 
and exports are likely to equal or ex- 
ceed the 1959-60 peak. Under the 
present laws, price supports for most 
commodities will be near this year’s 
levels. These conditions indicate that 
prices received by farmers will hold 
near current levels. 


== Prices Received and 
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Expected in 


Prices in 196] 


With the easing of economic acti- 
vity, prices for production items of 
non-farm origin are likely to be rela- 
tively stable, in contrast to the steady 
rise of the last several years. Prices 
for purchased livestock, and possibly 
feed, are expected to be lower. Some 
further increase is expected in in- 
terest, taxes, and wage rates paid by 
farmers. Because of the overall sta- 
bility in prospect for farmers’ prices 
and costs, net income realized by farm 
operators in 1961 probably will be 
about the level of 1959 and 1960. 


== Paid Near 1959 Levels 
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Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED Sixty ended 
with cattlemen generally more opti- 
mistic than they had been at any time 
during the year. Stocker and feeder 
prices were the highest they had been 
since the slump began late in 1959, 
and the clamor for cattle was strong 
at all markets. 

Actually, 1960 was a pretty decent 
year for cattlemen. Although most of 
the West Texas calves were sold at 
prices well below those which pre- 
vailed during 1959, they were still 
good prices which gave ranchmen at 
least a margin of profit. The irony was 
that the big jump came the last couple 
of months, after a majority of stock- 
men already had sold. Those who had 
waited got the benefit of a resurging 
market. 

Evidence of long-range optimism 
showed in the contracting of 6,000 
wheatfield heifers around Seymour 
and Munday for delivery next June. 
Prices were mostly around 23 cents 
a pound. That is approximately the 
same price the wheat owners had paid 
for most of the cattle. This means they 
will not have to take any loss in price 
and that they will have the benefit of 
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all weight gain. In normal years, cat- 
tle wintered in that country can be 
expected to gain at least 200 pounds. 

Hubert Chance, San Angelo order 
buyer, is typical of those who sound 
an optimistic note for 1961. 

“It looks good to me,” he said. 
“Feeders in Colorado and the north 
are optimistic. I’ve had a lot of inquiry 
about cattle for later delivery.” 

Most feeders made some money dur- 
ing 1960, he said. Some stockmen 
who summered cattle on grass and 
couldn't get them sold because of a 
market weakness in the fall went on 
and finished the cattle in feedlots. As 
it looks now, they stand to make some 
profit. 

“As long as you have lots of feed all 
over the country, and no distress cat- 
tle, 1 don’t see any reason for a break 
in the market,” Chance declared. 

As for breeding cattle, demand is 
strong and very few are being offered. 
Chance declared that he could sell 
5,000 good young cows if they were 
available. They aren't. 

Locally, fat cattle are in short sup- 
ply. The market shows it. Late in De- 
cember, West Texas Packing Com- 


New Officers of The Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Woman's Auxiliary 


The new officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 


and Goat Raisers’ Association are shown here. Seated, 


left to 


right, are: Mrs. W. E. Friend, Jr., Ozona, Secretary; Mrs. James 
Baggett, Ozona, First Vice President; Mrs. Alvie Cole, Sterling 
City, Second Vice President; Mrs. Floyd McMullan, Big Lake, 
President. Standing, Mrs. Gail Dudley, Comanche, Historian; 
and Mrs. Joe Dobson, Coleman, Treasurer. Mrs. Dobson said 
that members of the Auxiliary may send their dues to her at 
Route 1, Coleman, Texas. 
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pany in San Angelo was having to pay 
22 to 24 cents a pound for cattle it 
had been buying earlier for 20 to 22. 
The firm was having to import fed 
cattle from as far away as Dodge City, 
Kansas, to be able to fill its orders for 
beef. 

Local auctions have had a strong 
demand from many packing firms for 
the limited offering of fed cattle. 

One of the most noticeable features 
about the cattle situation here during 
1960 was the dearth of long-range 
contracts. Badly burned the year be- 
fore, Midwestern feeders didn’t buy 
cattle until they were ready for them. 
Most of the calves bought in West 
Texas during the year were purchased 
for immediate delivery, usually within 
a couple or three days and rarely for 
more than two weeks ahead. 

This naturally kept a feeling of un- 
certainty in the air, especially {or 
ranchmen who are used to getting 
their calves tied up early and having 
that problem off their minds. 

All the year the Midwestern feeders 
were talking the price down. Feeders 
— and their bankers — said they 
wouldn’t buy replacement cattle until 
they had their fat cattle sold and the 
cash in their hands. Most of them 
didn't, either. 

The USDA, backed by its record 
cattle count, kept talking about price 
declines ahead. A great many feeders 
emptied their lots and held back, 
waiting for that decline before they re- 
stocked. Some of them waited too 
long. 

Cattle sales were a hand-to-mouth 
proposition through late summer and 
early fall, but the calves sold in great- 
er numbers than most people realized. 
By the time the fall rains began, it be- 
came apparent that most of the West 
Texas calves were gone. Feeders who 
had waited found themselves bidding 
in competition with Panhandle wheat- 
field owners who had received good 
rains. Many who had complained 
about 25-cent steer calves found them- 
selves having to pay 27 or 28 cents 
for the same cattle. Some couldn't find 
Texas calves at all and had to pay 
30 cents or more for calves in the 
Dakotas. 

A typical San Angelo cattle market 
reports in late December: Slaughter 
bulls, $17 to $20 cwt.; stocker bulls, 


$14 to $21; fat cows, $13 to $17; 
canners and cutters, $9 to $13; stock- 
er cows, $12 to $17; fat calves and 
yearlings, $21 to $26; stocker steer 
calves, $24 to $28; stocker heifer 
calves, $22 to $25; heavy feeder 
steers, $20 to $24; heavy feeder heif- 
ers, $18 to $22; plain stocker calves, 
$18 to $24. 

It was not a particularly good year 
for the sheep market. Lambs sold 
cheaper all year than in 1959, just as 
in that year they had sold cheaper 
than during 1958. 

The majority of West Texas stock- 
er-feeder lambs through 1960 were 
sold in the 13- to 14-cent area, de- 
pending upon the time they hit the 
market. There were periods when they 
brought a little more, and some when 
they sold even cheaper. By contrast, 
most lambs in 1959 sold at 16 to 17 
cents, and that was considered bad 
at the time. 

Peak lamb run was during Septem- 
ber. Most stocker and feeder lambs 
were going, as stated, at 13 to 14 
cents, depending upon weight and 
flesh. It took a top feeder sheep of 
fairly light weight to bring 14 cents. 
Toward the end of the run, the mar- 
ket began to sag. There was a time 
when many ranchmen were selling 
lambs as low as 12 to 1212 cents. 

It began raining over a lot of the 
country in October, and the lamb mar- 
ket loosened up. But, as with the cat- 
tle, it came a little late for the average 
ranchman. Most of the lambs already 
were gone. 

By early December, with grainfields 
green and ready to graze, the market 
had taken a nice jump. Wool lambs 
were selling up to 16 cents a pound, 
clipped lambs 15 to 15% cents. That 
was nice for the man who had them 
but poor consolation for the man who 
had sold out earlier for three cents 
less. 

Fat lambs in San Angelo were 
bringing about 16 cents a pound. 
That meant that there was no spread 
between stocker-feeder lambs and the 
fat market. It indicated a considerable 
amount of gambling by the people 
who were buying lambs to go on fields 
or into feedlots. 

The sheep market did not exude 
that feeling of optimism which pre- 
vailed in cattle. While good cows 
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ADS RECEIVE AWARD 


A SERIES of advertisements by No- 
cona Boot Company which appeared 
in Sheep and Goat Raiser during 1960 
received an International Award from 
the Affiliated Advertising Agencies 
Network at its Phoenix convention, 
October 11-15. R. S. Lemon, general 
manager of the Nocona, Texas, firm, 
said the award-winning series was one 
of more than 800 entries in the com- 
petition among the network’s 58 af- 
filiated agencies, 11 in foreign coun- 
tries. Thomas L. Yates Advertising 
Agency of Fort Worth, Texas, pre- 
pared and placed the series for No- 
cona Boots. A certificate marking the 
award was presented to Lemon by 
Thomas L. Yates, agency president. 
Lemon said the award-winning ads 
were designed to advertise The Ranch- 
er, The Boar, and Slats Dawson styles 
of Nocona Boots. 


CENUINE PICSKIN For the man who 
leather Appreciates Quality 
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were in strong demand, ewes were 
not. Many good lambs were selling at 
a higher price per head than their 
mothers. 

Jack Drake of Producers Livestock 
Auction Company said the breeding 
sheep market had reached more or 
less a Mexican standoff. There was no 
demand, and none were being offered. 

This was a typical San Angelo auc- 
tion report: Heavy lambs, $15.75 to 
$16.50 cwt.; stocker lambs, $14.50 
to $16.25; buck lambs, $9.50 to 
$12; yearling muttons, $10 to 
$12.50; aged ewes, $6.50 to $7.75; 
aged bucks, $6.50 to $7.50; breeding 
ewes, $8 to $12 per head. 

Off to a doubtful start, West Texas 
bull sales showed some definite new 
strength in December. 

The West Texas Hereford Associa- 
tion sale in Abilene came alive with 
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brisk bidding and a good offering to 
average $456 per head on 80 bulls, 
$496 on nine females. Top price for 
an individual bull was only $1,299, 
but four other bulls brought $1,000 
apiece. 

The Howard County - South Plains 
Hereford Association sale in Big 
Spring faced an ice and snow storm 
but still came up with good prices. 
Forty-four single bulls averaged $544 
per head. Nine pen bulls averaged 
$568 and 11 females $447. 

The Noble Sam sale in Abilene 
averaged $886 on 64 offspring of the 
imported English sire. 

San Angelo’s annual big Angus sale 
saw Moore Bros. of Eldorado average 
$504 on 73 bulls, Herman Allen of 
Menard $501 on 47 bulls, and Joe 
Lemley of San Angelo $441 on 120 
catalogued bulls. 
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“LOW PROFILE” 
Flexes Less— Doesn't Get Tired! 
| NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


The tire for the Ranchman who wants 
the best tire deal available today. 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 
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H. W. WESTBROOK 
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How Wool Begins 


NATURE OF LAMB’S FLEECE IS DETERMINED IN 
THE DEVELOPING FOLLICLES OF THE FETAL SKIN 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


SOFT FLEECE of fine-wooled sheep 
doesn’t seem to have much in com- 
mon with the coarse hair of the goat, 
the quills of the porcupine, or even a 
pig's bristles. 

But common to them all is their 
general skin structure and the way 
types of hair fibers are formed. 

Experimental work on sheep and 
goats at USDA's Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., is helping to 
fill in gaps in our knowledge of skin 
structure and function, thus helping 
to lay the groundwork for practical 
plans to improve production of animal 
fibers. 

We know this much: 

The skin consists of two major lay- 
ers—the epidermis and the underlying 
dermis or skin proper. The outermost 
layer of the epidermis consists of dead 
keratinized cells continuously slough- 
ing off and being replaced by new 
ones from the underlying “germinal” 
layer. This living, highly active layer 
of the epidermis is especially impor- 
tant because of its inherent capacity 
for continuous cell division and differ- 
entiation. 

Germinal cells not only replenish 
the epidermis, but also provide added 
cells for skin expansion in the fetus 
and later in the growing animal. 
Germinal cells in the fetus also have 
the unique capacity to initiate follicles 
—the sac-like structures that later pro- 


duce the wool, hair, and mohair fibers 
to cover the animal. 

The dermis is made up of nerve 
fibers, connective tissue supporting 
the epidermis, and blood vessels sup- 
plying nutrition to the skin of the 
animal. 

How do follicles develop and grow? 
A comprehensive study of skin by 
ARS biologist 1. Margolena Hansen at 
Beltsville has provided part of the 
answer. 

The follicles appear at a certain 
stage of fetal development—just when 
depends on the animal—and in a def- 
inite order. The first hint of their ap- 
pearance is the formation of follicular 
buds—localized groups of cells de- 
veloped from the germinal layer. 
They're recognizable at this early stage 
by little more than an orientation dif- 
fering from that of their neighboring 
cells. As the buds differentiate and 
grow, they force their way into the 
dermis. By the 70th day of fetal life, 
according to Beltsville studies, the 
earliest follicular buds are found over 
the entire skin of Karakul sheep and 
the common American and Toggen- 
burg goats. 


The next buds develop within a 
week or two, one on each side of the 
new centrally located follicle. Thus, a 
cluster of three larger or primary fol- 
licles is formed. To complete the 
group, smaller or secondary follicles 


then develop nearby in one, two, or 
more spurts, depending on the species 
and breed. Bands of connective tissue 
outline each follicular group and sepa- 
rate one group from another. 


Follicle Differences Are 
Described 

Again, depending on species and 
breed, the primary follicles may take 
advantage of their earlier start and 
grow to several times the size of the 
secondary follicles. In the fine-wool 
breeds of sheep, the size difference 
between the primary and secondary 
follicles is less pronounced than in the 
coarse-wool types. 

Primary follicles can be recognized 
also by the presence of sweat and se- 
baceous glands, although the latter 
may sometimes be found connected 
with a portion of the secondary fol- 
licles in some breeds of sheep and 
goats. 


Fiber Emerges by 120th Day 
Of Fetal Life 


A follicle is considered mature 
when it has developed a keratinized or 
hard fiber. The primary follicles of 
the sheep or goats studied mature 
about a week after their direct blood 
supply has been established. This oc- 
curs between 90 and 100 days of fetal 
life. Further growth of the fiber 
causes it to pierce the skin some time 
before the 120th day of uterine life. 


Maturation of secondary follicles in 
the Karakul sheep is close to comple- 
tion a few weeks before the end of the 
five-month gestation period. But the 
process is generally slower in the goat, 
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where secondary follicles remain un- 
keratinized until a month after birth. 

Except for periods of ‘shedding, 
when an old fiber may still persist 
next to the new one, one follicle con- 
tains but one fiber. This important 
fact enables scientists to assess the 
fiber density per unit area of an ani- 
mal. By counting the number of fol- 
licles in a given area, it’s thus possible 
to predict the potential fiber popula- 
tion of an animal at one or a few 
months of age. Once the follicular 
groups are established, no new ones 
will appear throughout life, unless a 
new skin is developed as in the case of 
wound healing. 

Density then depends on the pro- 
portion of the secondary follicles with- 
in a group, and the proximity of 
groups themselves. Differences in sec- 
ondary-primary ratios between species 
and breeds are quite striking. Thus, 
goats and sheep with coarser pelts or 
tleeces may have only 9 to 14 second- 
ary follices per three primary ones. 
On the other hand, some of the fine- 
wooled sheep have as many as 25 or 
even 50 or more secondary follicles 
per three primary follicles. A decrease 
in the number of groups per unit of 
skin area generally follows increase 
in body size as an animal grows. 


Practical Use For New Facts 
Is Visualized 

Beltsville scientists feel it’s possible 
to speculate along these lines: Denser 
fleeces originate with fetuses with 
large body surfaces at the critical pre- 
natal period when follicles are being 
initiated. Thus, an attempt to speed 
up fetal growth at this critical period 
by feeding or injecting pregnant ewes 
with hormones or growth substances 
may hold possibilities. 

Some of the current studies at 
Beltsville deal with the effect of en- 
vironmental factors on the skins, and 


The Way Follicles Develop and Produce Fibers in Skin of a Sheep Fetus 


Undifferentiated 


80 DAYS 


c. D. 
100 DAYS 


E. 
120 DAYS 


Follicle Garr 


Epidermis 


UP TO ABOUT 50 days of fetal life in Karakul sheep, the 
epidermis and dermis remain relatively undifferentiated (A). But 
within the following two months (B), cells begin to group together 

in the germinal layer to form the follicular bud. Pigment cells 


show up early in fetal develop 


» ing various spider-like 
shapes. At about 80 days (C), bud has already developed 

into partly formed follicle. And at about 100 days (D), bud has 
pushed well into the dermis and acquired accessory structures, 

the sweat and oil glands. At around 120 days of fetal life (E), 
primary follicle is fully developed and fiber has pierced skin. 
Secondary follicles mature later in the fetal life of sheep, but 

in some breeds of goats, not until shortly after birth. Follicles 

and fibers develop in goat fetuses in the same general way as 

in sheep fetuses, the studies at Beltsville, Md., show. 
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with fiber development in Rambouil- 
let sheep and Angora goats. Climate, 
or geographical location, and season, 
pasture, and diet are some of the fac- 
tors being investigated for their pos- 
sible effects on fiber growth. 


Follicles Grow Faster in 
Summer Months 

Counts of cell divisions in the grow- 
ing follicles of Merino and Hampshire 
sheep and Toggenburg goats have 
been carried out at Beltsville during 
all seasons of the year. Biologist Han- 
sen has found figures to be higher 
during the warmer months than in 
late fall and winter. This apparently 
indicates faster growth during sum- 
mer. 


FOLLICLE groups are 

not yet clear in view 
looking down on 100-day- 
old Karakul sheep fetus. 


‘ 


GROUPS of primary, secondary 
follicles are clearly seen in 
fetus of 145 days. 


tissue fibers separate groups. 


FIVE days after birth, 
cross-section of lamb skin 
shows fibers clearly. They're 
well developed at birth. 


GOAT FETUS of 95 days 
has well defined primary 
Connective and secondary follicles, as 


seen in this cross-section. 


Premiums Are Announced For 
Houston Fat Stock Show 


THE 1961 Houston Fat Stock Show 
is offering $12,385 in cash premiums 
to exhibitors of sheep and ba lambs 
during the show, February 22 through 
March 5. 

The open breeding classes top the 
monies with $6,596 to be split by ex- 
hibitors of eleven breeds. The breeds 
are Rambouillet, Corriedale, Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, Southdown, Suf- 
folk, Delaine-Merino, Cheviot, Colum- 
bia, Montadale and Dorset. 

Fine Wool judge will be Hamilton 
Choat of Olney, Texas, and the Me- 
dium Wool judge will be Alex Mc- 
Kenzie, Animal Industry Department, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma. 

There will be no open class market 
lamb show. 

The junior breeding sheep classes 
will net $4,621. 

However, there will be classes for 
both breeding sheep and fat lambs in 
the junior division. 

The junior breeding sheep classes 


will net $4,621 for the top animals. 
J. P. Heath, secretary-treasurer of the 
Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation, of Argyle, Texas, will judge. 

In the Junior Fat Lamb classes 
$1,168 is offered in prize awards; 
however, the big money. will come 
when the top 225 lambs are sold at 
auction. 

Tommy Dean, of the Agriculture 
Industry Department of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, has been 
named to choose the grand champion 
and his runners-up. 


COKE HONORED 

A GROUP of friends honored Mr. 
and Mrs. Coke Stevenson and their 
daughter, Jane, during the conven- 
tion of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. The gathering 
was arranged by Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Holekamp, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce Hog- 
gett, and Gordon Stewart, all of Junc- 
tion. 


GET TOGETHER 
Johnny Vestal, 


Armour buyer of Fort Worth; Joe Lemley, Angus 
cattle breeder, and Leroy Russell, San Angelo livestock buyer, talk 


things over during the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


Convention. Many buyers attended the meeting to meet customers 


and old friends. 


Alamo Carpet Showroom Invites You 
To See Their 100% Wool Carpets 


PRICED FROM $4.99 to $10.99 PER SQ. YD. 
LARGE CHOICE OF PATTERNS AND COLORS. MOTHPROOFED. 


FREE DECORATOR SERVICE. CUSTOM MADE 
DRAPERIES, UPHOLSTERY AND SLIPCOVERS 


We Install Anywhere. 


See Samples in Your 
Home. 


PHONE 
CA 5-7688 


1126 No. St. Mary’s 


COLLECT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Fast ---- 
Safe ---- 
Economical 


TRANSPORTATION 


SEE AND FLY THE FINEST OF A LONG LINE OF CESNAS 
— THE SKYHAWK FOR 1961 


Your Cesna Dealer 
5 h t E. Y. Murphy, Owner 
Aircraft Sales 


Phone 23688 and 8431 
Terminal Bldg. Mathis Field San Angelo, Texas 
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The DOPE 


Opinions, News, Fact Items 
For What They’re Worth 


BEST TO WEAN LAMBS 
WHEN SIX WEEKS OLD 


AT THE Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois, 
the animal scientists found that lambs 
of six weeks of age may be weaned, 
and do so well as if they were weaned 
at nine weeks of age. 

Animal scientists Hinds, Mansfield, 
and Lewis tried it out with four lots 


of lambs, each containing 10 single 
lambs and 10 twin lambs. 

All the lambs in each lot had a 
weaning age in common, it being 
either six weeks or nine weeks. 

All lambs were fed a ration which 
was figured to supply to excess all the 
nutrients assumed to be required at 
six weeks. 

The lambs weaned at six weeks 
took care of themselves very well. The 
average daily gain and the feed re- 
quired for a pound of gain was quite 
alike with all lots. 


Single Rooms $4.00 up 


Something New Has Been Added! 


DRIVE-IN PARKING 
BUFFET LUNCH — $1.00 
SWIMMING POOL 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


New Headquarters For Ranchmen 


Ranch Guests enjoy the extra conveniences 
found in this modern hotel. 


San Angelo’s Progressive Hotel 


Town House Motor Hotel 


DINING ROOM 
COFFEE SHOP 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


ALLIGATOR 


SETS THE STYLE IN BOOTS 


—handmade by M. L. Leddy & Sons 


Makers of the Orginal Leddy Boot 


Here are boots styled in the great Southwest 
made the way Westerners like boots! Tough 


rugged to the eye, soft and fexible to the foot 
. . . boots that grow old so gracefully they actually 
The M. L. LEDDY 
ALLIGATOR is preferred by men who consistently 


cost less in the long-run. 


demand the finest! 


Genuine Alligator . . . hand- 
made by M. L. LEDDY G 
SONS. Tanned especially to 
bring you the “rugged” look 
in a softer, more beautiful 
leather. 


Priced from $87.50 


Write for Free Catalog 
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In fact, say these animal scientists 
reporting the study at the 52nd an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Animal Production, Chicago, IIl., 
November 25-26, 1960, that during 
similar periods of their lives, lambs 
weaned at six weeks of age performed 
as well or better than those weaned at 
nine weeks. 

Death losses were not increased by 
the earlier weaning. 


PELLETS FOUND TO 


HELP SHEEP 

AT THE University of Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, Haught, Thompson, 
and Pfander compared pelleted and 
ground rations of 70% alfalfa, 27% 
corn, 2.5% soybean oil meal, and 
0.5% salt. 

Two equal lots of eight yearling 
wethers were fed for 133 days at dif- 
ferent levels ranging from below main- 
tenance to free access to all they could 
eat. 
Then the yearling wethers getting 
the pelleted ration received the ground 
ration for the following 35 days, while 
those in the lot receiving the ground 
ration were fed the pelleted ration. 

During the early part of the trials, 
and during the last 35 days when 
the rations were reversed, the sheep 
fed pelleted rations made greater 
weight gains. Moreover, the pellet-fed 
sheep consistently maintained a heav- 
ier average body weight. 

Conclusions of an experiment using 
101 beef calves in testing the effect 
of pelleting milo and high roughage 
rations are that pelleting in and for 
itself, lowers the feeding value of a 
concentrate, but improves nutritive 
value of high roughage rations. This 
investigation was conducted at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station by McCroskey, Pope, Steph- 
ens and Waller. 


IMPORTED TICKS, TOO! 


ZEBRAS recently received by New 
York and Florida zoos were found to 
be carriers of African red ticks. The 
ticks, found for the first time in the 
United States, carry a number of for- 
eign animal diseases, including East 
Coast fever. This disease resembles 
anthrax in some respects and causes 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


90% mortality in new outbreaks. It 
is spread only by the tick itself and 
is not contagious. The zoos have been 
placed under quarantine by USDA of- 
ficials, and the infected animals have 
been given insecticide treatment. Sur- 
rounding areas and the immediate 
premises have also been inspected and 
treated, and other animals in the zoos 
and in nearby areas have been thor- 
oughly inspected. 


UNIONS SPEAK FOR 


FARMERS 
“MEXICAN UNION officials and ag- 


ricultural leaders, as well as federal 
entities, have been informed by Amer- 
ican unions and the Inter-American 
Regional Labor Organization (ORIT ) 
that the United States will definitely 
not require employment of braceros 
by 1965.” 

This paragraph of outrageous and 
nonsensical misrepresentation is part 
of a Mexico City dispatch that ap- 
peared recently in the Cotton Trade 
Journal and possibly in other U. S. 
papers, including city sheets that don’t 
know any better. 

Notice who is telling the Mexicans 
that this country “definitely” will not 
need braceros by 1965. 

“American unions” are doing the 


.informing, and some society that we 


never heard of before but may be as 
red-slanted as the International Labor 
Organization. 

And we don’t have to guess that 
they are the same unions that have 
started in California a costly, ruthless, 
violent drive aimed at unionizing all 
farm labor in the nation. 

Are any of our U. S. farm organi- 
zations, or leaders, going to Mexico 
City and spreading word that the need 
for braceros to help with our crop 
production will all pass away in four 
more years? Three rousing noes! It’s a 
lie and the union agents who are 
doing the lying know it as well as 
anybody. 

It is all part of their plot for the 
wreckage of U. S. agriculture and the 
sovietization of U. S. farms. How long 
are they to be allowed to continue 
their campaign of destruction with 
scarcely a ripple of protest from the 
busy and harassed farm operators? 

—Arizona Farmer 


S. F. McClure, Jr., Re-elected Head of 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 


THE AMERICAN Hampshire Sheep 
Association held their Seventy-first 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 1, 1960. 

S. F. McClure, Jr., of Spottswood, 
Virginia, was re-elected President for 
1961. Rogers G. Davis of Natchez, 
Mississippi, was re-elected Vice Presi- 
dent. Roy A. Gilman of Stuart, Iowa, 
serves as Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Ward Smith of Fort Collins, Colorado; 
Tom Durham of Walnut, Illinois; and 
Glen Armentrout of Norborne, Mis- 
souri, were elected for three-year 
terms. To fill the one-year terms, Dr. 
H. E. Ferguson of Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, and Rogers G. Davis of Natchez, 
Mississippi, were elected. Other Di- 
rectors serving on the Board of Di- 


rectors are: Godfrey S. Beresford of 
New Vernon, New Jersey; Harrison 
Davis of Dorchester, Texas; Ronald 
Hogg of Salem, Oregon; S. F. Mc- 
Clure, Jr., of Spottswood, Virginia; 
Howard Vernon of Admire, Kansas; 
and Don Pullin of Waterloo, Iowa. 
The Association put a lot of em- 
phasis on production testing for the 
immediate future. They have de- 
veloped a scoring plan for scoring 
lambs, called the P-T-F Plan. “P” 
stands for a production score after 
corrections are accounted for. The “T” 
stands for type, and “F” stands for 
face covering. Any score in the area 
of 100-24-18 is considered very good. 
The plan may be used by grade flock 
owners and other breed owners. If you 
are interested in further information, 
contact the Association office. 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


LAWRENCE C. PATTERSON, SEC‘Y. 
121 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


VERN HOW 


800 REGISTERED EWES 
COLORADO 
NORD DAN 


L.A. 

m1 — BOERNE, TEXAS 
OTHO WHITEFIELD 

FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


yoy E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
PARKHILL AVE., ‘COLUMBIA, MO. 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
UND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 
JULES R. GIPSON 
JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 
E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, T 
H. C. NOELKE, ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 
O. D. STRIEGLER 
SALT GAP, TEXAS 
J. D. YOUNG 
P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 
DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


WELL, NEW MEX 


E. °. HERRI NG & SON 


A. D. “JONES ESTATE 


OSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


ANKIN, TEXAS 
FOSTER PRICE 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS and 
JOE RAWLINGS 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
MRS. DELL RENFROE 
BOX 703, ROE” TEXAS 


M, P. RENFRO 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 


M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 


H. H. Stephenson 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 
TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXA 

DONALD BRADFORD 
MENARD, TEX. 

OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


OUTE 2, RGER TEXAS 


CHRIS Line GE 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


HONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 
G. A. GLIMP & SON 
TEXAS 
ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


IDLE EASE 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 
JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 


A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


DORSET 
DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


and TOM 
MLIN, OKLAHO 


LEONARD ‘STEWARD 
GRENOLA, KANSAS 


POLLED DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 


AMORITA, OKLAHOMA 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 

61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO.. 
AUDRY HEAD 
ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


2ND— 


Breeders Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 


1ST — TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIM 


E. 
eee IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 


COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


HAMPSHIRE 
HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


GEORGE A. bu NGAN 


CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 
TROY GILBERT 
ROUTE 2, ELECTRA, TEXAS 


PHONE 7 
MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
W. L. HENNING, Sec’y.-Tre 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. BESUDEN 
WINCHESTER, KY. 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 
BENNIE W. EDWARDS 
ROUTE 3, PHONE NELMS-3203 
O'DONNELL, TEXAS 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 
HILLSTEAD Farm Southdowns 
ROUTE 3, BOX 263, PH. HI-2-7983 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 
BOBBY PENNY 
BOX 364 PHONE PL 4-5066 
WINTERS, T 
AL PORTER 
BOX 685, SOCORRO, N. M. 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
L. STEEN & SON 
BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, JR. 
HULENBURG, TE 
TROSPER BROTHERS 
STAR ROUTE, HIGGINS, TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USSERY 


BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 


PHONE 83645 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
ATHENIA FARM, Geo. Athens 


1118 Ruea St., Grand Prairie, Texas 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


H. L. BERRY & SON 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


E. G. BRANCH 


RANKIN, TEXAS 
E. W. COCHRAN 
RT. 1, ARGYLE, TEXAS 
COX & McADAMS 
CELINA, TEXAS 
S. E. & JOHN W. CURRY 
P. ©. BOX 769, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
WILLIAM and JESSE Q. 
(BUBBA) FOSTER 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
GOLDEN ACRES FARM 


GENE HICK ae = F. HAFER 
ROUTE 3, HICO, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
C. W. HUNTER and 
C. W. HUNTER, JR. 
BOX 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 
BOX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 
BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


SHROPSHIRE 
LYNN D. BERRY 


BOX 463, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 


CLYDE THATE 
RT._1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
NATIONAL 4-2422 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 


SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


L. F. ABERNATHY 
MILLERSVIEW, TEXAS 
FRANK W. ANDERSON 
BOX 149, RT. 1, ROUND ROCK, TEX. 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE & SON 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
ORAN W. BIGBY 
ROUTE 1, BALLINGER, TEXAS 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP 
COMPANY 
PENDLETON, OREGON 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J. LEE ENSOR 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
FLYING H RANCH 
M. A. & M. COLLEGE GRADED 
FLYING H, NEW MEXICO 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
BRONCO, TEXAS 
L. F. and CLINTON HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
LAMAR ITZ 
HARPER, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


9 EAST CONCHO 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
BOX 37, BARNHART, 
MALONE ‘MITCHELL, JR JR. 
ANDERSON, TEXAS 
“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXA 
H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
ROBERT W. PATTERSON 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
V. |. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


PORTER BROTHERS 

BOX 425, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 

EDEN, TEXAS 
MILROY POWELL 

EDEN, TEXAS 


LEO RICHARDSON 


IRAAN, TEXAS 


THOMAS & FRED ROSE 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
OVEY. "TALIFERRO 
EDEN, TEX 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
WITTENBURG CO. 
BOX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
L. Ww. & ODUS WITTENBURG 
. BOX 864, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
OREN ‘A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, IND 
B. J. YORK 
TEL. SY-83460, NOLAN, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-33225, SNYDER, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 


SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 


MASON, TEXAS 


CHAROLAIS AND CHAROLAIS- 
CROSS 


Herd Sire: Major 99 


W. S. Orr ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


ROUTE 1, BOX 12 
WILTON,” CALIFORNIA 


ANGORA 


VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 

MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

COPPER FARM 


MRS. KRAUSSE 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS 
BOX 683, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN ROUTE, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 
7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
F. E. EBELING 
ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
WALKER EPPERSON 
BOX 546, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOLD 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. S. HALL 
HARPER, TEXAS 
HOWARD G. HAY 
ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
TOM JOHNSTON 
BOX 1614 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 
S. F. LACKEY 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
TEL. Hi-6-2292 
C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 
HARPER, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
OTTO RUST 


HY. 86, 6 OF 
COMFORT, TEX 


SAUNDERS. 
ROUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
KELLY H. SCHMIDT 
MASON, TEXAS 
SCHUSTER CIRCLE X RANCH 
PRIDDY, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 
ROUTE 6, BOX 114 
AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
OUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 
VANCE, TEXAS 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 
CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 
OLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEX. 
A. WELGEHAUSEN 
ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 MI. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 

JOE R. LEMLEY 
PHONE 3300 HOTEL CACTUS BLDG. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 37, BARNHART. TEXAS 
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COLOR 


PHOTOGRAPH 
10” 


Beautifully reproduced from any § | 
; Size original print, negative, or 
slide transparencie, regardless of 
whether it be black and white or $ | 
color. All work is done by special- 4 | 
ized experts. If work is to be re- 
produced from black and white, 
please specify colors. All nega- 
tives or prints are returned. Sat- {| 
is isfaction or money refunded. 


ONLY $1.00 ea. 
POSTPAID 


WORLD WIDE GIFT CoO. 
DEPT B 107, 110 East, 177 Street 
New York 53, N. Y 
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Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Ite humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. 
time and animals. 
Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker and | 
Earmarker $15.00 | 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
Without Earmarker $12.50 | 
See your dealer. If he does not have | 
it, order direct. 5 i 


It saves your 


Mineral Wells 


, Texas } 


THE GREATEST SHOW IN THE SOUTHWEST 


* 
HERE'S WHAT YOU 
ts CAN SEE FOR 


B ADMISSION TO GROUNDS 50¢ 
: (Children Under 12, 25¢) 


NIGHTLY PERFORMANCES AT 8 P.M. 
MATINEE PERFORMANCE AT 2 P.M. ON SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


TICKETS: BOX SEATS $3.60 « 


ANTONIO 


Foxtail Johnson Objects 


CITY DEER hunter shot Bart Whep- 
ley’s booro by mistake. He was all 
broke up about it, and apollagized. 
Said he had hoped to shoot a cow by 
mistake but couldn't find one. 

* 


We're sure havin’ a wonderful fall 
season. Not too hot to work nor too 
cold neither. Keeps us so busy talkin’ 
about this unusual weather that there’s 
no time for work. 

* 


Us Squawberry Flatters have such 
good legs that when we go to Abilene 
we can walk from end to end of her 
littlest shoppin’ center in less’n two 
days. 

” * 

The guvverment has took care of 
Pecos Fibble most of his life but still 
he ain't happy. He served one hitch 
in the army and two in the penni- 
tenchary and didn’t like it either 
place. 

” 

Hard times? Out here we've been 
in a depression so long we wouldn't 
know what to do with a boom if we 
had it. 

* 

My niece, Deliria, has had to give 
another boyfriend the gate. This one 
thought he was one of the Ten Most 
Wanted Men—meanin’ the ten men 
most wanted by wimmen. 

* 


Evry mornin’ Len Hipple turns on 
the radio and listens to the world 
news and then gets up whistlin’. Just 
no accountin’ for ranchmen. 

* * * 


Out here we're of two minds about 


area redevelopment. We could sure 
use a slug of guvverment cash but a 
redeveloped Squawberry Flat might be 
too fancy for Squawberry Flatters to 
live in. 

* * * 

Beaver Slide town council says 
there’s nothin’ funny about Don’t Spit 
on the Sidewalk signs all over town 
and no sidewalks. It’s just that Beaver 
Slide installs big city improvements 
when she can pay for ’em and the rest 
has to wait. 

* * 

Speakin’ of non-shrink wool—well, 
the wool buyer never did shrink when 
he offered the sheepman ten cents a 
pound and the clothin’ salesman 
never shrinks when he prices a three- 
pound wool suit at $138. 


Sen. Haywire got re-elected by a 
landslide of four votes, but he ain't 
outa trouble yet. His last sollum prom- 
ise was to make good on all his cam- 
pane promises and us voters ain't 
gonna let him forget that one. 

* 


A split level home is one where 
she’s on the mental level of a school 
teacher and he’s on the level of a 
skunk trapper. 

Ringtail Skump says it’s a lie that 
he’s forever bein’ led outa saloons. He 
has been throwed outa many a tavern 
but he ain’t the wishy-washy kind 
that anybody can lead. 


Think what a country we'd have 
if all us delinquents would stick to- 
gether. 


READY-T0-COOK 
POULTRY 


BALCONY $3.00, $2.00 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: TICKET CHAIRMAN, 


SAN ANTONIO STOCK SHOW AND RODEO, 1015 TRANSIT TOWER, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Jack Kennedy hopes to send evry 
bright young American to college. My 
nephew, Podsnap, says he'll be glad 
to go to any college where the perfes- 
sors is bright enough to learn him 
anything. 

* 

Come to think of it, none of my 
grandchildern is named for me. But 
there never was a tribe of younguns 
so much like their grampaw, or so the 
sheriff says. 

Clab Huckey is mighty proud of 
bein’ able to improve the whole hu- 
man race. When he’s throwed into 
jail he improves the avridge grade of 
the prisoners and at the same time the 
avridge grade of the people left out- 
side is improved. 

* * 


Census Buro crew started to survey 
Squawberry Flat as a sample farm 
community, but the direction was 
kinda changed when they got to the 
Foxtail Johnson place. Now Squaw- 
berry Flat is bein’ surveyed as a spes- 
samun community. 

* * 


My niece, Deliria, ain’t got no pins 
nor medals to prove it, but claims she’s 
a Girl Scout anyway. Says she’s a girl 
and always scoutin’ the boys. Then 
she giggles and giggles. 

* 


Hod Frazzey can’t think of no fate 
worse’n death. But he does remember 
a revenooer that him and some other 
fellers caught over on Horntoad 
Creek. Took away his pants and shoes 
and made him walk through a cockle- 
bur patch. 


Fodge Rucker says everything's 
changed in this dejinrut age. Even 
tree shade ain’t the same. It puts him 
to sleep lots faster’n it used to. 


* * 


STARRING 


DALE ROBERTSON 
AS JIM HARDIE) 
OF TV’S “TALES OF WELLS FARGO” 


COMMERCIAL 
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Dog 


By C. W. G. HARTLEY 


BREAKING AND 


TRAINING 


To BREAK and train the sheep dog, 
we have to contend with his natural 
inclinations and temperatment. 

The irrepressible desire to work 
sheep provides a diversion to the train- 
er’s efforts to secure the dog’s undi- 
vided attention. 

Our training is largely opposed to 
many of his natural inclinations, yet 
discord must be avoided if at all pos- 
sible. 

Training may first secure instinct- 
ive mechanical reaction. When this is 
accomplished, it is then associated 
with the movement of sheep. 

The command then has its true 
meaning clearly established in the 
dog's mind. It secures his cooperation 
and results in an exhibition of natural 
work. 

The technique of correct impres- 
sion is of utmost importance to success 
because it insures steady progress dur- 
ing training. 

If you wish to teach your young dog 
to work out wide from his sheep you 
would not simply expect him to do so 
through sheer compulsion. 

You would take him to sheep when 
fresh and eager to work, armed with 
a good supply of pieces of turf. 

You would throw a piece near him 
as he works, close enough to make him 
realize that he will need to avoid such 
a missile. 

Give the command “keep off” as 
the turf lands near him and he will 
quickly realize that it is to his own ad- 
vantage to respond. Do not be so 
severe as to discourage further work. 

In teaching young dogs to respond 
to the call whistle, it is important to 
work in such a way that the pupil 
realizes that it is to his advantage to 
respond promptly. 

Therefore, when he is some dis- 
tance ahead of you, give the call whis- 
tle once clearly then turn about and 
go in the opposite direction. The 
young dog will immediately realize he 
will lose you unless he returns quickly. 

Always work in this way until you 
can see that although he is intent on 
investigating something further afield 
he will return immediately he hears 
the call whistle. Once this is estab- 
lished, if he should ignore your call 
whistle and run off to chase a car or 
horse, he can be disciplined further on 
a check cord. 

Use a long bamboo stick and whack 
him to you as you walk slowly back- 
wards, repeating the call whistle regu- 
larly. If he attempts to rush forward 
to get in behind you, stop him midway 
and make him come forward at the 
whistle. 

When the young heading dog is 
ready to work at close quarters, as in 
backing sheep into a pen, confidence 
is the chief requirement. I believe 
that with encouragement the young 
dog will himself discover his mastery 
over sheep. When he does so he will 
very often be seen backing sheep away 
from himself on his own accord. He 


enjoys this because of his delight in 
his own power. This is the reason that 
I would recommend considerable time 
being spent with a few older sheep in 
(Continued on page 36) 
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CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN— 


% OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE— 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 


LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom,” in animals mar- 
keted earlier. 


AUREOMYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 


2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


FROM EWE TO 


MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 


tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 
3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fights many disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 


Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambs at most critical period, 


5. Saving feed in the feediot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs lesssuscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 


ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster — put on more pounds at 
less cost. 


6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 
When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 


More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20,N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Mr. Rancher and Farmer 


You Can Get 


Factory to You Prices 


6-12- 6 
16-20- 0 


ON FERTILIZER 


ORGANIC BASE. OTHER ANALYSIS AVAILABLE ON 
REQUEST. WITH OR WITHOUT INSECTICIDES 
AND FUNGICIDES. 


Call Us Collect or Write for Best Prices 


BACTEX FERTILIZER, Inc. 


PHONES CA 4-1311 OR CA 6-1702 
427 S. MEDINA 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS‘N. 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


Incorporated 1900 


Shepherd's Dog 


(Continued from page 35) 


a yard. Have the young dog back them 
along a fence line while the trainer 
moves along almost parallel with the 
sheep, with his walking stick ready to 
press a sheep back that offers any 
serious resistance. Do not expect the 
young dog to come in and bite. Allow 
him to develop confidence first. 
Otherwise, for safety, he will dive in 
quickly, bite and move back. The rea- 
son being that he lacks the confidence 
to stand right up to truculent sheep. 
In recent times I have trained two 
dogs that competed at Trials two 
months after starting work. Both these 
were females. By nature, each was 
quick-eyed, keen and responsive to the 
extent that correction did not reduce 
their enthusiasm for work. Both were 
determined runners. My small part 
in their careers was to insure that they 
had the work they needed and prevent 
undesirable habits to form while 
bringing them under command. 


If you base your reasoning on the 
basic principles of canine psychology, 
your judgment must prove reasonably 
accurate. 

As an illustration, | would quote a 
recent case. A friend to whom I had 
sold a well-bred heading pup, asked 
if, since his pup had not begun to 
work he could have the purchase price 
refunded. 

It seems that his young dog only 
ever attempted to work behind the 
man’s heading dog. I took the young 
dog home, confident that I had the 
“key” which would start him, and re- 
turned him a fortnight later “going 
strong.” How? By depriving him of 
his previous playmate and taking him 
when he was fresh and keen to the 
sheep, alone. He worked. 

My friend could have reasoned that 
once out for himself, had he gotten 
down to reasoning. 

However, he was then able to train 
the dog and finally sold him for thirty 
pounds. 

An example of the psychological 
effect on the dog may be noted readily 
when training the huntaway with the 
harness. If he begins to ignore com- 
mand, the harness may be put on him 
and he will work, under control imme- 
diately, without being held in check. 

Another instance is with the head- 
ing dog. You may induce him to recast 
as he run by giving say, three quick 
stopping whistles simultaneously, then 
if his head turns outward, before he 
stops, give the call whistle, immedi- 
ately followed by the running whistle. 

This could be accounted for, from 
the dog’s point of view thus: The 
three quick stopping whistles are new 


SHEEP AND Goat RaAIsEr 


to him, he feels that they are a warn- 
ing to him rather than an order to 
stop. 

There is a note of urgency in the 
tone of these quick whistles which he 
tries to interpret for himself. He will 
look again towards his sheep then turn 
his head outward. The call whistle 
comes then and he turns out. The run- 
ning whistle follows, acquainting him 
that he has acted correctly. There was 
very little hindrance in the process 
of changing direction and he responds 
readily to future requests. 

Before any great results can be se- 
cured, the dog must be responsive to 
his trainer. 

You can build this as the training 
proceeds. If you are sufficiently un- 
derstanding and observant to take ad- 
vantage of the correct opportunity — 
the response is there. If you attempt 
to “battle it out” without thought or 
care for your pupil’s natural reac- 
tions you may well find that he can 
be a very stubborn animal. 


Last summer I had an experience 
that demonstrated the importance of 
responsiveness. A friend had a good 
type of huntaway which he intended 
teaching to back sheep. 

After he had spent one month with- 
out success, he tried tossing the dog in 
the air and letting him land on the 
sheep’s back. Needless to say, this was 
about the end of things as far as the 
dog was concerned. Eventually, my 
friend decided that his dog just was 
not the type for backing. 


What a wealth of human psychol- 
ogy there was in this! The man was 
not at fault, the dog was! 

However, I disagreed with him. I 
pointed out that by type and tempera- 
ment he had a very suitable dog for 
the work. In reply, he said, “Well, he 
won't back, so that’s all that’s in it.” 

I then asked him if he would like 
to see me start him over the backs 
during lunch time? There was a defi- 
nite challenge in his ready acceptance 
of this offer. 

I had half an hour to spend on the 
dog. The first ten minutes I spent get- 
ting the dog responsive to me. The 
next ten minutes I spent sending him 
over the sheeps’ backs, much to my 
friend’s delight and astonishment. 

Actually, this young dog belonged 
to the type that is bright, quick, game, 
and energetic. 

All that he needed was a reasonable 
approach and he was bound to re- 
spond. 

Like most dogs, he became very 
suspicious when compulsion was 
brought to bear. 

The dog is far too cautious by na- 
ture to place himself in a position 
from which there is no escape, yet he 
will give of his best unstingingly when 
he feels himself free to do so. 

A judicious pat on the head now 
and then is well merited, I think. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION | 


Southwest Livestock Auction 
Sale: Sheep, Goats and Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. 


PHONE BR 8-4024 
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Official Minutes 


(Continued from page 9) 


Hondo; Roy Nunley, Sabinal; Leslie Pepper, 
Sabinal; Charles Schreiner, |I!, Kerrville; John 
G. Dooley, Uvalde; E. M. Peters, Hunt; J. M. 
Auld, Jr., Mountain Home; Raymond Hicks, 
Bandera; Jim Priour, Ingram; Al Dishman, 
Uvalde; Dolph Briscoe, Uvaide; Felix Real, Jr., 
Kerrville; Warren Klein, Mountain Home; R. R. 
Schott, Helotes; Jack Patterson, Leakey. 
DISTRICT 7 

Dick Alexander, Brownwood; W. H. Witten- 
burg, Lometa; G. R. White, Brady; Fred Her- 
ring, Lometa; J. C. McCoury, Lampasas; Clay- 
ton Egger, Mullin; D. P. Smith, Jr., Llano; 
L. M. Stephens, Lometa; Harry Curtis, Brady; 
John Tom Campbell, Brady; V. Z. Cornelius, 
Goldthwaite; Arthur Gromatzky, Priddy; John 
Alexander, Cherokee; Walton Lehmberg, Ma- 
son; Frank Roddie, Brady; H. D. Winters, Brady. 
DISTRICT 8 

R. R. Coreth, New Braunfels; Henry J. 
Schmidt, Fredericksburg; Harold Ranzau, 
Boerne; Albert Faltin, Comfort; Arthur Eichen- 
loff, Blanco; Alfred Herbst, Boerne; Rodolph 
Smith, Comfort; Allen Haag, Kendalia; J. V. 
Wilson, Bertram; David Schmidt, Harper; H. R. 
Sites, Wimberly. 

DISTRICT 9 

Horace Boyle, Paris; Roger Neyland, Center- 
ville; Stanley Williamson, lowa Park; Gayle 
Dudley, Comanche; C. L. Mciver, Leona. 
DISTRICT 10 

Rankin Kennedy, Taylor; T. M. Williams, 
Florence; John P. Classen, San Antonio; R. E. 
Melbern, Gatesville; Joe Freeman, San Antonio; 
W. C. McCord, Beeville; Mark Browne, San An- 
tonio; William C. Abbey, San Antonio; Fred 
Shields, San Antonio. 

Secretary Wallace announced that a few 
more directors would be added at the March, 
1961, quarterly meeting to fill vacancies with- 
in some of the districts. 

On a motion by Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., second- 
ed by Fred Earwood, the following directors 
at large were elected: 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

R. R. Walston, Menard; Charles Griffin, 
Uvalde; Walter Pope, Ft. McKavett; William 
Murray, Marble Falls; Carlton Godbold, Leakey; 
Adolf Stieler, Comfort; Loyd Herring, Ballinger; 
Cc. E. Boyd, Jr., Sweetwater; E. Wilson, 
Juno; James L. Daniel, Eden 


President Stephens announced that a recep- 
tion would be held immediately following the 
close of the meeting in honor of the new 
President of the Association. 

In opening the floor for nominations for 
President, President Stephens expressed his 
thanks to those who had assisted him through- 
out the year, with special thanks to Secretary 
Wallace and the office staff. 

On a motion by Jimmie Powell, seconded 
by R. O. Sheffield, Chas. Schreiner, II, was 
elected President by acclamation. 


President Schreiner recognized Col. V. Z. 
Cornelius, who presented a gift to outgoing 
President Stephens on behalf of the members 
of District 7; Secretary Wallace presented Mr. 
Stephens with a gift on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On a motion by William C. Abbey, second- 
ed by George Tomlinson, C. W. Wardlaw was 
elected First Vice President by acclamation. 

On a motion by Miles Pierce, seconded by 
Raymond Hicks, E. G. Cauble, Jr., was elected 
Second Vice President by acclamation. 

President Schreiner called on R. O. Shief- 
field, Chairman, Convention Sites Selection 
Committee, for a report. 

Mr. Sheffield announced the cities from 
whom the Association had received invitations 
for the 1961 convention and stated that in 
view of the services offered and facilities 
available, his committee had voted to recom- 
mend that Galveston be selected as the 196] 
site, and so moved. His motion was seconded 
by Pierce Hoggett. V. |. Pierce moved that 
Fort Worth be selected as the 196] site. Ed- 
win Mayer, Jr., seconded the metion. Fort 
Worth was selected by a majority vote as the 
1961 convention city. 

Jake Webster, representative from Galves- 
ton, thanked the Association for its considera- 
tion of Galveston, and for the hospitality af- 
forded him and Mr. Widdom, also of Galves- 
ton. He stated that an invitation for a future 
meeting would be extended. 

Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., moved, it was seconded 
and passed that the Association give the out- 
going officers, Secretary Wallace and the of- 
fice staff a rising vote of thanks. 

In drawing for the door-prize, an Eldorado 
blanket of wool and mohair, the award went 
to Miss Suzanne Sears of Sweetwater. 

V. Z. Cornelius moved, Edwin Mayer, Jr., 
seconded, and it was voted that the meeting 
adjourn. 

President Schreiner convened the meeting 
of the 1961 board of directors and called on 
R. O. Sheffield for a report from his commit- 
tee for the sites recommended for the 1961 
quarterly directors meeting, which are as 
follows: 


March, 1961, meeting — Mineral Wells. 

June, 1961, meeting — Del Rio. 

September, 1961, meeting — Abilene. 

On a motion by Edwin Mayer, Jr., seconded 
by T. A. Kincaid, it was voted to hold meetings 
in 1961 as recommended by the Committee. 

On a motion by T. A. Kincaid, seconded by 
Edwin S. Mayer, Sr., it was voted that the 
Association select annual convention cities two 
years in advance, beginning with the 1961 an- 
nual convention, and that the officers would 
be authorized to investigate immediately invi- 
tations for the 1962 convention 

The board gave Mrs. James Baggett a vote 
of thanks for her work 


On a motion by Jack Allison, seconded by 
R. R. Walston, it was voted that the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer be allowed to pay bills in con- 
nection with regular and routine operating 
expenses. 

On a motion by V. Z. Cornelius, seconded 
by Edwin Mayer, Sr., Tom Wallace was elected 
Executive Secretary for 1961. 

Secretary Wallace presented the proposed 
budget for 1961. Edwin Mayer, Jr., moved its 
approval, Jack Allison seconded, and after a 
discussion, the motion carried. A copy of the 
budget as approved, which is an official part 
of these minutes, is shown below 


Penrose B. Metcalfe stated that he had been 
asked by Ray Willoughby to express his re- 
grets at having been called away from the 
convention prior to its ending. 

John G. Dooley told of the wool and mo- 
hair promotion program that had been carried 
out by Joske’s of Texas, a department store 
in San Antonio, for the past two years. Mr. 
Dooley pointed out that this program was suf- 
fering due to lack of interest on the part of 
wool and mohair producers, and urged the co- 
operation of Association members. Secretary 
Wallace was instructed to write a letter of ap- 
preciation to Joske’s of Texas for their efforts 
in behalf of the industry. 


On a motion by Fred Earwood, seconded 
by Ralph Mayer, the meeting adjourned at 
3:55 P.M. 


FEED 
FREE CHOICE 
OR MIXED WITH 
OTHER FEED 


APPROVED BUDGET FOR 1961 


Salaries — Regular 


Quota to NWGA 


Budget $63,506.00 


KICKAPOO RANCH 
450000 LAND LEASED 


1,500.00 TWELVE sections of the old Kicka- 


Taxes — SS, Franchise, Pers. Prop. 900.00 
Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine 


5,000.00 P Ranch east of San Angelo were 
recently leased for five years by 
900.00 George Enloe of Fort Davis and Roy 


660.00 
Supplies and Printing 2,300.00 Martin of San Angelo from Mrs. Mar- 
Equipment and Repair 450. e land, located some thirty miles 
Advertising and Public Relations 1,250.00 
District Meetings and Conventions iio east of San Angelo, will be stocked 
Wool and Mohair Promotion . 
Miss Wool and Miss Mohair Program 2,500.00 with ewes and calves. 
4-H Club and Future Farmers 
of Texas Contest 800.00 | 
Miscellaneous 300.0 MASTERS PLACE 
Labor . 
Livestock Theft , 200.00 SUFFOLKS 
Plus 10% 511. } 
Shearing. Training Program 1300.00 of pied, select owe 
a 250.00 ance, reserve your stud ram lamb now from 
Total Regular Budget $51,371.00 | one of these great Stud Ewes. 


12,135.00 |MR. AND MRS. M. E. MASTERS 
BOX 124 BL CYRUS, OHIO 
Tel. New Winciiester 2-316 


MEDICANTS 

FEED AS A FOR BLOAT, SCOURS 
FREE CHOICE Ya FIELD & BRUSH 
POISONING 


FOR BLOAT. SCOURS, FIELD & BRUSH 


E-WAY FARM PRODUCTS CO. 
AUSTIN. TEXAS 


CONTAINS 
ALL NECESSARY 
MINERALS 
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Auto. 
: 
$ AMERICA’S NO. 1 MINERAL ANIMAL CONDITIONER 
: | C41, at o 
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Begin The Year Right 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SALT & SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Quality Leather Goods Livestock Dips and Sprays 
Phenothiazine Drench Agricultural Chemicals 
S-W Floats Veterinary Instruments 
Screw Worm Remedies Lariat Ropes 
Saddle Pads and Blankets Quality Saddles 


Animal Biologics and Pharmaceuticals 


See Your Dealer for Products by 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


“Twenty Years Service to the Livestock Industry” { 
P. O. Box 421 San Angelo, Texas Phone 6736 


‘your ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO, INC. | 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 
701 Rust St. Phone 3320 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Hamps Are In Demand 


| 
j 


The plan to improve your flock includes Hamp- 
shires. 


Check records of recent shows for market lambs 
and carcass contests and compare the production 
costs and you will also choose Hampshires. 

Check your packer for the carcass desired, whether 


it be a purebred or crossbred, and you will also 
choose Hampshires. 


We invite you to use our production testing plan. 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 
STUART, IOWA 
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SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


AFTER THE fat cattle market showed 
a substantial price recovery during the 
month of November to once more pro- 
vide profits of varying amounts to 
Corn Belt cattle feeders, and the hog 
market followed an unseasonal pat- 
tern by gaining ground until early De- 
cember when prices eased back some- 
what, many livestock interests have 
been at a loss to explain the inability 
of the lamb market to make a more 
favorable showing. 

In view of the performances of 
both fat cattle and hog prices, late 
fall developments in the fat lamb mar- 
ket have been disappointing for the 
finisher, to say the least. Not only 
was he denied the price improvement 
which showed up in both cattle and 
hogs, but his position was further 
weakened by the fact that recent re- 
turns for fat lambs continued to hover 
at the lowest levels in 14 years. 

After the average price of fat lambs 
at Chicago during November dropped 
to the lowest point since June, 1946 
—the final month during which the 
wartime OPA held the livestock and 
meat trade under unrealistic controls 
—the general level of prices during 
the first alf of December remained 
about on a par with that of the previ- 
ous month. 

One of the factors which probably 
has ha da hand in holding the fat 
lamb market in check recently has 
been the increase in lamb slaughter 
in federally inspected plants in recent 
months. Data for the month of Oc- 
tober provided a surprise to the indus- 
try when they disclosed a total of 
1,352,732 lambs were processed dur- 
ing October, the largest for any month 
since October, 1956. 

Preliminary data for November and 
the early part of December disclosed 
that lamb slaughtering continued at 
an increased pace, thereby providing 
lamb processors and consumers with 
ample stocks of lamb meat. 

Efforts to broaden consumer de- 


SAFE-WAY ESTABLISHES 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


HOWARD BOULDIN, SR., owner of 
Safe-Way Farm Products Company of 
Austin, recently established a $600 
scholarship in the Pharmaceutical 
Foundation of the University of Tex- 
as College of Pharmacy. The grant is 
to be used under the direction of the 
college faculty to further research in 
veterinary pharmaceuticals. The schol- 
arship is in keeping with Safe-Way’s 
policy of increased emphasis on vet- 
erinary product development. 
Safe-Way Farm Products Company 
was founded in 1938 by Mr. Boul- 


din, and the firm now markets well 
- over 100 products. The company is 
continually working to find the best 
possible products to combat disease 
and insects in crops and livestock in 
the Southwest. 


mand for lamb at this time developed 
in several quarters of the industry. 
While this met with some success, 
since it appeared that the movement 
ot lamb meat into consumer channels 
was fairly dependable, it failed to 
bring about any noticeable increase in 
returns to the nation’s lamb finishers. 

One source pointed out that be- 
cause of of the relatively low levels of 
prices for the various cuts, lamb is 
one of the best meat buys in several 
years. Instead of the delicacy that it 
was several years ago, lamb was priced 
at levels that all families could afford. 


During late November and early 
December some of the large retail 
food stores in metropolitan areas were 
featuring top quality legs of lamb as 
low as 55c per pound, the lowest 
price for this cut in many years. This 
compares with a national average of 
almost 74c per pound for the same 
cut in December of last year. Two 
years ago it was slightly over 77c. 

There are some in the industry who 
are of the belief that lamb prices are 
in for an increase. Apparently some 
tamb processors are of the same opin- 
ion, since recent data showed that 
lamb interests entered the winter pe- 
riod with the largest cold storage 
stocks of lamb meat in eight years. 

Actually, the big fault that lamb 
finishers found with the market of 
late was that their returns were too 
low to make for satisfactory opera- 
tions. They received little consola- 
tions from the fact that a dependable 
demand prevailed for their offerings 
at Chicago during the final autumn 
weeks. However, some were grateful 
that the undertone of the market re- 
mained good, thereby preventing any 
further downturns. They claimed that 
as long as the undertone remained 
good, chances were also good that the 
market could show some spark and 
move to higher ground. At mid-De- 
cember, however, this development 
had not made its appearance. 

Price levels at Chicago during the 
first half of December held top lambs 
at the $18 figure, with the average 
level of the high quality crop which 
was marketed here at that time hover- 
ing around the $17.50 mark. 

The $18 peak was paid rather 
freely and was paid for shipment 
after shipment of well finished west- 
ern fed lambs that received their final 
fattening periods in the Corn Belt. 
Also commanding this figure were 
scattered shipments of prime native 
wooled lambs. 

Although early December lamb 
marketings at Chicago did include 
some heavy lambs, weight had not 
become too much of a factor. Most 
lambs still weighed down from 105 
pounds, so that killers did not have 
to resort to price discrimination. 

Shorn lambs were relatively scarce 
at this time. The scattered marketings 
of this class which did show up gen- 
erally sold down from $17. 
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SANANTONID 


Home of the 


FAMOUS SMORGASBORD 


COFFEE SHOP — Open 24 Hours 


AND 

GOAT RAISERS’ 


THE OUTLYING 


FARMERS of PIONEER AMERICA “INDIAN SUMMER” 
WAS A-TIME OF TERROR —— A TIME WHEN THE 
INDIANS, IMMOBILIZED BY WINTER, WERE ABLE 
TO FORTH FOR ATIME AND RESUME THEI 
RAIDS ON THE POOR FARMERS' SHEEP FOLDS. 


Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Co. 
311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
WOOL -- MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 


COL. EARL R. SMITH 
AUCTIONEER 


NORMAN NOBLES 


(274 AND (ATH CENTURY 
ENGLAND, LISUALLY KEPT 
ABOUT A SIX MONTHS’ 
SUPPLN OF SALT BEEF 


A 


— ACCORDING 
TO THE REGULATION OF THE BUTCHERS’ COMPANY 
OF HAGLIENAL, GERMANY, EFFECTIVE IN 1GU, 


ANY MEMBER CAUGHT SELLING UNWHOLESOME 
MEAT MUST BE EXPELLED FROM THE GUILD.. 


6824 Shady Oak Drive 
WACO, TEXAS 


TARGHEE SHEEP 
Original bag fleece 
Dense super staple wool 


HAS BEEN ESTIMATED 
AT THERE WERE We 

PBOUT 12,000,000 SHEEP 
IN GREAT BRITAIN IN/@8. 


Data released at the outset of De- 
cember disclosed that Corn Belt lamb 
finishers were aggressive buyers of 
feeding lambs during October. A to- 
tal of 615,615 head of replacement 
lambs moved into the eight Corn Belt 
states during the month, a gain of 18 
percent, compared with October, 
1959, when a total of 523,871 head 
was reached. 

As a result of the increase in pur- 
chases during October, the volume of 
replacement lambs received in the 
eight-state area from July through Oc- 
tober showed a substantial increase. 
The four-month total was placed at 
2,001,746 head of stocker and feeder 
lambs, compared with 1,725,651 
head in the July-through-October pe- 
riod of 1959. 


Cattle feeders moved into the final 
month of 1960 with feeding opera- 
tions back in the black following a 
period of several months during the 
summer and early fall period when 
cattle marketings ended on the red 
side of the ledger. The big change 
came in November when price gains 
were substantial enough to overcome 
unsatisfactory returns previously re- 
ceived. 

Margins in cattle operations varied 
considerably during the first half of 
December. Because of the relatively 
high replacement costs a year ago, the 
least profits turned up in long-fed 
steers grading choice and prime. This 
was contrasted by fairly large margins 
ranging up to $5 and more which 
were obtained from initial marketings 


of new-crop short-feds. 

Most of the early marketings of 
short-fed cattle consisted of those 
which were purchased at relatively 
low prices as replacements during the 
late summer and early fall period 
when replacement prices were at the 
season’s lows. The latter, coupled with 
the November gain, quickly uncovered 
a situation where load after load 
brought around $5 more than first 
costs after a stay of 90 to 120 days in 
Corn Belt feedlots. 

Even though fat cattle prices dur- 
ing the early part of December eased 
back somewhat from the late Novem- 
ber peaks, the level of prices at Chi- 
cago was such as to provide finishers 
with much improved returns and a 

(Continued on page 40) 


Ideal carcass and dressing yields 
Opentaced — Polled 

Farm flock and range adapted 
Excellent mothers 


For more information write: 


U. S. TARGHEE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Gene Coombs, Secretary-Treasurer 


Box 2513 Billings, Montana 


| Hugh L. George 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
| Registered Public Surveyor 
| 34 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
| We Survey The Earth 
207 Central ational Bank 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas 
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(Continued from page 39) 


satisfactory level from which to move 
their feeding and marketing opera- 
tions into 1961. 

Meanwhile, the picture is not 
nearly so serene as far as beef proces- 
sors are concerned. The November 
price upturns in the live trade far out- 
distanced price increases in wholesale 
beef channels, thereby putting the 
processor in the position where live 
costs ranged as much as three cents 
per pound over wholesale prices. 

Hog producers experienced one of 
the most unusual Novembers in his- 
tory. The November price strength in 
hogs moved prices up near the 1960 
highs, an unseasonal development, 
and, at the same time, provided hog 
men with some of the best profits on 
record. The corn-hog ratio during the 
month was placed at 18 - 6, the best 
revealed by records dating back a half 
century. 

Some very noticeable changes took 
place quickly in the first half of De- 
cember to alter the picture somewhat, 
but still left hog prices on a very fav- 
orable level. An increase in heavy 
hogs over 230 pounds which ap- 
peared after hog men took advantage 
of the low price of corn to feed hogs 
to heavier weights quickly brought a 
substantial widening in the price 
spread between light and heavy hogs. 
The spread at mid-December was the 
widest in a year and a half. 


SHEEPMEN SAY: 


| feed a 
complete protein 
supplement for 

less 
than 2¢a day! 


Just 1/6 pound of Albers Calf Manna 
provides Castalia Farms with a com- 
plete protein supplement for less 
than 2¢ per head per day. Calf 
Manna increases fertility in bucks, 
milk supply in ewes. Creep fed, Calf 
Manna gives you bigger, healthier 
lamb crops that sell for top prices. 


WRITE FOR: 
“THE BUSINESS 

APPROACH 

TO RAISING 

SHEEP” 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. SG-11, 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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AUTHORS OF FARM-RANCH 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


George Kelly (seated) and Rex 
Kelly, who have spent a total of 
50 years collecting farm and 
ranch Spanish phrases along the 
Mexican border, autograph copies 
of their new book — ‘’Farm and 
Ranch Spanish’’ — which is the 
first of its kind ever to be pub- 
lished. The book costs $3.15, 


postpaid. 


The Ranch 
Library 


FARM AND RANCH 


SPANISH 

A 241-PAGE book by two South Tex- 
as brothers has shattered the language 
barrier between landowners and Mex- 
ican workers. It is saving farmers and 
ranchers both time and money. 

It is “Farm and Ranch Spanish.” 
The authors are Rex Kelly, a rancher 
and for 30 years an instructor in 
Spanish, and George Kelly, an Immi- 
gation officer with more than 20 years 
experience. 

The book contains 1,051 English- 
Spanish phrases in two sections — 
farm and ranch. It also contains a 
54-page vocabulary guide, a table of 
weights and measures, letter-writing 
phrases, a section on Mexican slang 
expressions never before printed and 
a 50-page grammar section. 

In the 20 chapters on ranch opera- 
tions, the book covers everything from 
fixing a windmill to yard work, from 
spraying and shearing work to main- 
taining ranch vehicles. All types of 
stock work is covered in detail. 

The farm section has 17 chapters 
devoted to irrigation, soil preparation, 
working with grains and cotton and 
seven chapters on truck crops. How 
to contract for laborers is covered, too. 

It is the first book of its kind. The 
Kelly brothers spent a total of 50 years 
gathering material from border Mexi- 
cans. Many of the words and phrases 
never have been printed before. 

“Farm and Ranch” Spanish is dis- 
tributed by Pacesetter Press in Kerr- 
ville. The price is $3.15, postpaid. 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


District Seven Youth Honored 


YOUTH IN 4-H Club District 7 were 
honored at Gold Star Awards dinner 
at San Angelo the night of December 
14. The event was sponsored by the 
West Texas Utilities Company. 

The featured speaker was Keith 
Justice of the Abilene Christian Col- 
lege School of Agriculture. 

Special adult awards were present- 
ed Mrs. Audrey Schuch, Fredericks- 
burg; Nathan Donsky, San Angelo; 
Chas. Schreiner, III, Kerrville; Mrs. 
Roy Murphey, and Mrs. Bobby Walk- 
er of Coke County. 

Presented Gold Star awards by State 
Senator Dorsey Hardeman were: 


Bandera — Theresa Batto of Bandera, and 
John Focke of Bandera. 


Blanco—Mary Frances Kretzer of Blanco and 
Jimmy Moldenhauer of Johnson City. 

Coke—tLeta Fay Robertson and Bobby Rae 
Blaylock, both of Robert Lee. 

Coleman——Mignon Rodgers of Fisk and Nor- 
man C. Kelly, Jr., of Coleman. 


Concho — Rebecca Edwards of Henderson 
community and Lanier Price of Eden. 
Gillespie — Harriet Erna Ahrens and Dan 


Wade Crenwelige, both of Fredericksburg. 
Irion—Elton Gene Davis of Mertzon. 
Kendali—Verlyn Pfeiffer and Dale McQuinn, 

both of Boerne. 

Kerr—Alma Nelle Albrecht of Kerrville and 
Clyde Holekamp of Comfort. 

Kimble — Kenneth Bannowsky of near 
Menard. 

Llano—Marilyn Smathers of Valley Springs 
and Bobby Cohen of Llano. 

Mason — Arlene Metzger of Art and Larry 
Don Lehmberg of Mason. 

McCulloch—Nancy Ann Duncan and Frank 
Corder, Jr., both of Brady. 

Menard—Jimmy Don McCollum of Menard. 

Nolan—Virginia Freyer and Mike Barnes, 
both of Roscoe. 

Real—Jo Nell and Elmer Herndon, of Mon- 
tell community. 

Runnels—Carolyn Gottschalk of Winters and 
James Halfmann of Rowena. 

San Saba—Margie Wanda Clark of San Saba 
and Gary Estep of Cherokee, now a student 
at SAC in San Angelo. 

Schleicher—Verna Lux and Jimmy O’Harrow, 
both of Eldorado. 

Sterling—Cecilia Ann McDonald of Sterling 


ity. 

Taylor—Linda Smith of Merkel and David 
Mac Gist of Abilene. 

Tom Green—Paula Scott of San Angelo and 
George Schriever of Wall. 


AUXILIARY PRESIDENT INSPECTS DRAPES 


Mrs. Floyd McMullan and her daughter, June, inspect the new wool 
drapes decorating the offices of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. Mrs. McMullan of Big Lake succeeds Mrs. Willie B. 
Whitehead as president of the Woman's Auxiliary. The beautiful 
rust-colored drapes were a gift to the Association — and a deeply 
appreciated one — from the West Texas Woolen Mills of Eldorado. 
Mrs. McMullan is a long-time member of the Auxiliary, having joined 
during its second year of existence. She has served several terms as 
vice president, one as historian, and on many committees. 
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Top Awards Scheduled in 
San Antonio Livestock Show 


THE SHEEP and Goat, Market Lamb 
and International Wool and Mohair 
departments of the San Antonio Live- 
stock Exposition, February 10-19, will 
compete for a total of nearly $10,000 
in premiums, according to Mark L. 
Browne, Livestock Chairman. Entries 
are expected to exceed any of the 
previous eleven shows by a_ wide 
margin. 

First classes to be judged in the 
1961 Exposition will be the Wool di- 
visions, starting at 9:00 A.M., Febru- 
ary 10. Mohair entries will be judged 
Saturday, February 11, starting at 
9:00 A.M. in the Wool and Mohair 
show area. 

Thirteen hundred and ten dollars 
in premiums will be awarded in the 
Boys Market Lamb show, judged at 
8:30 A.M., Saturday, February 11. 
Open class Market Lambs, competing 
for $369, will be judged at 8:00 A.M. 
Monday, February 13, in the Sheep 
Arena. 


The Junior show includes entries 
for Rambouillet, Delaine and Angora 
Goat, with premiums totaling $1,248. 
The Junior Goat and Delaine shows 
will be judged Monday, February 13, 
starting at 1:00 P.M. in the Sheep 
Arena, with Rambouillet scheduled 
for Tuesday, starting at 8:30 A.M. 

Other judging includes Open De- 
laine, 8:30 A.M., February 13; Open 
Rambouillet, 1:00 P.M., February 
14; Shropshire, Hampshire and Chev- 
iot, 8:00 A.M., February 15; Corrie- 
dale and Columbia, 8:30 A.M., Feb- 
ruary 15, and Suffolk, Southdown 
and Montadale, 8:00 A.M., Febru- 
ary 16. 

General Livestock Superintendent 
for the 1961 San Antonio Exposition 
is Robert B. Tate, San Antonio. Su- 
perintendent for the Sheep, Goat, 
Wool and Mohair departments is J. A. 
Gray, San Angelo, assisted by Alton 
D. Ice, Austin; D. C. Langford, So- 
nora; and Vernon Jones, Mountain 


Sheep Events Announced For 
Fort Worth’s Southwestern 


EARLY INTEREST shown by exhib- 
itors may boost the sheep department 
at the 1961 Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth to 
a record total of entries, believes as- 
sistant manager and livestock super- 
intendent W. A. (Bill) King. 

First with an entry was Sammy 
Hutcheson of Itasca, who will show 
three Suffolk sheep at the 10 - day 
exposition, scheduled January 27 
through February 5. 


Open and Junior exhibitors will 
compete for premiums which total 
$7,601. The figures break down into 
$6,453 for open competition; $1,148 
for the juniors. 

The show’s booming size has again 
led officials to split the sheep depart- 
ment into separate lamb and breeding 
sheep sections, for the exhibitors’ 
greater convenience. With lambs due 
to be in place by 8:00 A.M. Thurs- 
day, February 2, and their sale sched- 
uled at 9:00 A.M. Sunday, February 
5, FFA and 4-H Club members will be 
able to show their animals and return 
to school with little loss of time. 

Exhibitors with breeding sheep 
should arrive by 8:00 A.M. Saturday, 
January 28. Corriedale, Shropshire 
and Dorset sheep will be judged in 
the Sheep Arena at that hour; Hamp- 
shire, Cheviot and Montadale sheep 
will compete at 8:00 A.M. Sunday. 
Southdown sheep are scheduled for 
8:00 A.M. Monday, January 30; Suf- 
folk for 1:00 P.M. Monday, and 


Rambouillet and Delaine Merino 
sheep for 8:00 A.M. Tuesday. 
Superintending the Fort Worth 


Stock Show breeding sheep depart- 
ment will be Johnnie Vestal of Fort 
Worth, assisted by J. B. Payne of 
Stephenville, in charge of fat lambs. 
Judging the sheep will be: Fine 


Wool—J. E. (Spud) Tatum of Rock- 
springs, Texas; Medium Wool—Carl 
Menzies of the Kansas State Uni- 
versity animal husbandry department, 
Manhattan, Kansas; and Lambs—J. 
H. Jones, animal husbandman, Exten- 
sion Service, College Station, Texas. 
Purebred sheep breeders will be 
honored with a special day at the Stock 
Show, including a meeting and ban- 
quet, on a date to be announced. 


RAM BRINGS $400 


MAYNARD QUEENS of Iliff Chap- 
ter of FFA purchased the Oklahoma 
Panhandle A. & M. Stud Ram to build 
up his flock and other flocks around 
lliff. Shown above is Gary Schultz, 
Shepherd at A. & M., holding the ram. 
Queens is in the middle, and on the 
right is Dixon Hubbard, head of the 
A. H. Department of A. & M. The 
ram, a Wilson-bred ram, was pur- 
chased in the 1957 Kansas Purebred 
Ram Sale by Panhandle A. & M. for 
$400. He is not only an outstanding 
individual, but he has sired many 
champions in wether classes and 
breeding classes. 
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Home. Superintendent of the Market 
Lamb divisions is Bill Oliver, College 
Station; assisted by Ray D. Siegmund, 
Fort Stockton. 

The 1961 San Antonio Show is of- 
fering an all-time record of $156,679 
in premiums and purses, with $71,- 
000 of the total designated for live- 
stock, according to A. B. Johnson, 
General Manager. 

He announced tickets to the World 
Championship Rodeo, starring Dale 
Robertson, Jim Hardie of the “Tales of 
Wells Fargo” TV series, may be or- 
dered by mail from Harry Freeman, 
Ticket Chairman, 1015 Transit Tow- 
er, San Antonio. Prices are $3.60, 
$3.00 and $2.00, and all seats are re- 
served. Ground admission bought sep- 
arately is 50c for adults and 25c¢ for 
children. 


Grand Champion Wether 1960 Chi 


BRED LAMB. 


SHREVEPORT — 


Southdown flock than any other in North A 


of 359 registered ewes 


Sheep, Goats, 


TELEPHONE HI-62677 


Fitted and shown by a very deserving showman, Mr 
Alex McKenzie of Oklahoma State University. 


The 1960 winnings of HOWARD-BRED WETHERS 


EL PASO — GRAND CHAMPION AND _- 
SAN ANTONIO — RESERVE SOUTHDOW 
HOUSTON — GRAND CHAMPION CLUB MAND RESERVE 
BATON ROUGE — GRAND CHAMPION AND RESERVE 
TULSA — GRAND CHAMPION AND RESERVE SOUTHDOWN 
GRAND CHAMPION AND RESERVE 
ALBUQUERQUE — RESERVE CHAMPION 
AMERICAN ROYAL — GRAND CHAMPION 
INTERNATIONAL — GRAND CHAMPION 
OKLAHOMA CITY SPRING JUNIOR SHOW — CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN 


During the past ten years more Champion wethers have come from the HOWARD 


and see if they are the kind of Southdowns you like 
We are now taking orders for wethers for 196] 


Don Ella & Duron Howard 


MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 


Ranchers Commission Co. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
Sale Every Friday - 1:00 P.M. 


Order Buying on All Classes Livestock 


CHAS. SCHWARTZ 


4] 


COLLINS & ROWBOTHAM 
INC 
222 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives: 

| LOUIE RAGLAND 
HI 6-2327 

Junction, Texas 


ALBERT FIELD 
CH 2-3875 
Lampasas, Texas 


KILL BRUSH! 


For more profit, more 
beef, kill scrub oak, mes- 
uite, briars with 2,4,5-T 
H Brush Rhap. Not 
poisonous. Sure kill— 
economical to use. For 
free information write 


ROW 
Profitable 


GRASSES 


| Reasor-Hill Corp., Box 36SX, Jacksonville, Ark. 


 Mewerd 
Southdowns 


cago International. A HOWARD- 


merica. See our flock at the Spring shows 


Our flock at present consists 


Cattle, Hogs 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
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EXTRA FINE POWDER 


Pheuothiazine Drench 


Special -- Regular 


For Dealers and Warehouses 
At Wholesale Prices 


GUARANTEED CORRECT WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED CORRECT FORMULA 


No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product 
as Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as 
good or better price. Call us. 


EXPERIMENT STATION SOREMOUTH VACCINE 


[IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
End of North Van Buren 
Come To See Us — No Parking Problem 


San Angelo, Texas 


If you want to buy a ranch or make a loan on a ranch, 


let me help you. No loan too big; but some too small. 


The Company | represent has money loaned over the 


entire Southwest. 


Livestock, Livestock Insurance — Ranches, Ranch Loans 


For Sale Now! Some Top Quality Bulls and Breeding Herds. Also 


Some Good Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
1205 Burk Burnett Building Phones: Office ED 6-1657 Res. PE 7-3245 


Think, Check, Then Buy 


RANCH, DAIRY AND POULTRYMEN: You are the produc- 
ers of the NATURAL FIBERS and FOODS. They have no equal. 


WHY USE SUBSTITUTES? 


Let’s all use your natural products, in the finished state; so you 


may stay in business. 


We mine a NATURAL POWDER, that has no equal as a cal- 
cium supplement for your livestock. Brand name “CARBOTEX.” 
WHAT CALCIUM DO YOU FEED? The only other natural sources 
of calcium are ROCKS and SHELLS. If all three of these sources of 
calcium were on your land, would you feed the natural POWDER 


or grind and feed the rocks or shells? 
IT’S YOUR DECISION. 
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The Grand Strategy 
Of Freedom 


By the HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 
Former Congressman from Indiana 


(Dem., 1930-38) 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


SOCIALISM’S SECRET weapon is 
money. 

Governments formerly gained pow- 
er by the sword and swelled their cof- 
fers by conquest and tribute. That 
method is still used, but chiefly 
against foreigners. 

Modern governments obtain power 
over their own people in a more subtle 
fashion. They tax away the earnings 
of their people, and then dole some of 
it back to them in subsidies, gifts, 
grants-in-aid, and the award of huge 
government contracts. 

By this process they become the 
masters of men, and cease to be their 
servants. The historic relationship is 
reversed. Instead of government com- 
ing to the people for its support, the 
people come to the government for 
their support. 

Hitler put all groups in Germany 
in pawn to him via the money route. 
In the face of the granting or with- 
holding of public money, opposition 
died away. People began to keep their 
mouths shut—business men first— 
but, finally, editors, educators and 
ministers. He thus united both con- 
servatives and radicals behind him. 
This is a very important point. 

In this country, governors of states, 
mayors of cities and members of busi- 
ness organizations — Chambers of 
Commerce—including those most op- 
posed to Socialism in the abstract, be- 
come beggars at Washington for a re- 
turn of some of the money collected 
from them in their own communities 
—less the political brokerage. As beg- 
gars, they fawn and smirk. 

Big government breeds little men. 
The great “power of the purse,” with 
which the representatives of the tax- 
payers once held the executive branch 
in check, is rapidly passing into the 
hands of a political Santa Claus. 

Not one of the extensions of Social- 
ism could be put into effect without 
money. Cut off the money supply— 
and the power to borrow—and you 
stop them in their tracks. As Jeffer- 
son said, “We must make our selec- 
tion between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude.” 

Harry Hopkins gave the formula for 


ly at the federal level. Keep govern- 
ment poor and remain free.” 

Make that the number one plank 
in all platforms for freedom. The doc- 
tors can then fight socialized medi- 
cine; owners of real estate can fight 
public housing; others can fight fed- 
eral control of education; business 
can fight to relieve privately created 
wealth of some of the tax burden. 

With reduced Federal spending and 
sharply reduced taxes as the number 
one plank of all groups, they can then 
fight with some chance of success. 

As it is, with each group fighting 
some single phase of Socialism in 
which the others are not particularly 
interested, they are picked off like 
sitting ducks. 

The Socialist planners lull the un- 
thinking with the trick question, 
“What freedom have you lost?” That's 
easy to answer. It is my freedom to 
keep what I earn and spend it as I 
please. That's the vital distinction be- 
tween European Socialism and Amer- 
ican individualism. “To have and to 
hold,” written into millions of title 
deeds, tells the story of the individual 
incentives and rewards that have pro- 
duced America’s magnificent achieve- 
ment. 

A grand strategy for freedom is im- 
perative. We must unite on one point, 
easily understood, which touches the 
pocketbook nerve of millions of vot- 
ers. Intellectual arguments are not 
enough. You must appeal to the legit- 
imate self-interest of millions. We 
must find the common denominator 
of mass resistance to Socialism. The 
common denominator is the pocket- 
book. On that concept and that alone 
can you mobilize an army sufficient in 
numbers to wage successful war. 

We must show millions of voters 
they are being hurt—how their se- 
curity for old age is melting away. 
The present “run” on our gold by 
foreign creditors is a storm flag which 
only fools will disregard. 

There are millions of life insurance 
policy-holders. As money becomes 
cheap, their security shrinks and in 
time vanishes. A policy paid up in 


FAST BUCIK 
LOAN CO. INC. 


Good FEED MANUFACTURERS are paying some forty percent 
more money to give you “CARBOTEX” in their mixed feeds. Maybe 
those FEED MANUFACTURERS buy all their feed ingredients on 
a quality instead of price basis. Will you find them and feed their 


Socialism—tax, spend and elect. Yet 
because they fail to grasp the grand 
strategy of freedom, various groups ex- 
haust themselves on scattered tactical 


feeds for the proof? skirmishes—good in themselves, but ; vy 
We believe those FEED MANUFACTURERS are interested in 3 !argely futile in the face of this over- 
your welfare and deserve your patronage. Feed “CARBOTEX” for powering flood of money. 
all calcium deficiency troubles. Justice Holmes used to say, “We 
| must strike for the jugular and let the 
rest go.” I would urge no one to pa 
Texas Ca rbonate Company abandon the fight for his own pro- = Fie 


gram or group, but the number one | (Gantt 
plank in all platforms must be the ex- 
act reverse of the Hopkins formula— 
“Reduce taxes and spending, especial- 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


“Your wife is nice but she isn’t the 
kind of collateral | had in mind.” 
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COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
BREED 


Do you want: 

Large, Attractive Sheep? 

Open Face Sheep? 

Good Herding Sheep? 

Good Lambing Sheep? 

Heavy Shearing Sheep? 

IF THE ANSWER IS YES— 
THEN YOU WANT COLUMBIAS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 
121 North College Avenue 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


OOO OSES OOO SS 


Horfon,, Yaggy 
& Kenley 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Continental Fidelity Bldg. 
Phone 6727 


“Greatest Invention 
Since the Branding Iron’ 


theses. 
GOODBYE ‘TO SORE EARS! 
Identifying, Separating and 
Culling made easy with 15 
colors to choose from. 


Fade of Plastic | 


For Free Sample TEMPLE TAG co. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


In EL PASO... 


choose... 


HOTEL 
CORTEZ 


Write to: 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


An Affiliated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


1940 has lost more than half its value 
in terms of what it will buy today. 

A life insurance president has just 
told us of the disastrous effect of the 
cheap money policies of the past 20 
years on life insurance security. The 
insurance companies are forced to 
earn less on their investments. There- 
fore, they must charge higher prem- 
iums for the same protection. Then 
when the policy is paid, the money 
received is taxed more, and buys less. 
To cover all these losses, a typical life 
insurance holder needs to take out at 
least 90% more insurance to provide 
the same purchasing power and pro- 
tection as in 1929. 

Most of the beneficiaries of life in- 
surance are women. Tell them what 
taxes and debt and rotting money are 
doing to the security their husbands 
have worked so hard to provide. “Old 
age and want — thou ill-matched 
pair.” 

Then there are other millions who 
own government bonds. A_ bond 
bought ten years ago for $75 can be 


cashed today for $100. But the $100 
will buy you less than the $75 did 
when you turned it over to the gov- 
ernment. So you have lost all your in- 
terest and part of your principal. And 
you are ten years older. 

Then you have 50 to 60 million 
people who have been compelled to 
buy what are called “social security” 
cards. Their hoped-for security melts 
away as dollars become cheap. To 
make up the loss, bills are in Congress 
to pay them more of these rotting dol- 
lars, adding to the tax burden to be 
carried by all industry, forcing prices 
still higher, and the music goes round 
and round. 

The guarantees of government are 
writ on water and carved in sand. 
Something for nothing is the moral 
cancer of a free society. Once begun, 
there is no stopping its deadly course 
except to find the lowest common de- 
nominator of the mass resistance of 
millions of voters — the pocketbook 
and the fear of poverty in old age. 
This is the grand strategy of freedom. 


Charolais Sale Set for Feb. 15 
At San Antonio Exposition 


THE TEXAS Charolais and Charo- 
lais-Cross Sales Corp. will sponsor its 
fourth annual consignment sale dur- 
ing the San Antonio Livestock Exposi- 
tion, according to John E. Frost, Cor- 
poration President. The sale has been 
set for 9:00 A.M., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1961, and will be held in 
the Exposition’s new sale barn. The 
auctioneer will be Walon Houck, 
Karnes City, Texas. 

The sale will offer 104 Charolais 
and Charolais-Cross animals, 70 fe- 
males and 34 bulls. The 70 females 
in the sale include 12 purebred Char- 
olais, 11 15/16 Charolais-Cross, 27 
% Charolais-Cross, 1 27/32 Charo- 
lais-Cross, 1 13/16 Charolais-Cross, 
and 18 %4 Charolais-Cross. The 34 
bulls in the sale include 22 Purebred 
Charolais, 1 15/16 Charolais-Cross, 1 
29/32 Charolais-Cross, and 10 7% 
Charolais-Cross. 


Only top quality animals will be 
sold, and all entries will pass a rigid 
screening test before being accepted 
for sale. 

The 104 animals in the sale orig- 
inate from 24 consignors and repre- 
sent an outstanding cross section of 
some of the more prominent Charo- 
lais cattle herds in the U. S. Sale con- 
signors are: Brooks Acton, Big Bend 
National Park, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnny Adams, Marathon, Texas; P. 
E. Adams, Sonora, Texas; Art W. 
Beckwith, Weslaco, Texas; Jack G. 
Campbell, Canton, Texas; K. P. Cas- 
key, Weslaco, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Cavness, Marathon, Texas; J. 
M. Chittim, Leakey, Texas; Herman 
Conrads, Inc., New Braunfels, Texas; 
Henderson Coquat Estate, Cotulla, 
Texas; Henry W. Darroh, Webster, 
Texas; John Fish, Matador, Texas; 
Raymond Hicks, Bandera, Texas; 
Ralph W. Hutchins, Raymondville, 
Texas; Billie and Fred Jones, Yates 
Ranch, Vineyard, Texas; Key Cattle 
Co., Weslaco, Texas; Howard S. Mar- 


tindale, Rocksprings, Texas; Maryland 
Charolais Breeders, Towson, Mary- 
land; G. A. Morriss, Rocksprings, 
Texas; W. S. Orr, Rocksprings, Tex- 
as; Palm Cattle Co., Weslaco, Texas; 
Triple AAA Ranch, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Charlie Wallis, Alpine, Texas; and 
Williams & Son, Brookshire, Texas. 


Catalogues will be available, upon 
request, from the association office at 
831 Majestic Bldg., P. O. Box 1201, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, after January 
15, 1961. 


er 


NOTE ABOUT PUZZLE 


WE'VE LOST count of the letters and 
the comments on the “How Many 
Lambs?” poser which appeared on 
page seven of the December issue. 
Yep, we'll admit that there’s more 
than one answer to the question, but 
the lowest figure possible for the num- 
ber of lambs the cowboy had to rustle 
pens for is 301. So turn back to the 
December issue and read the item 
again. 


Just to keep the boy busy through 
the long winter days, try this one on 
the math genius back from school for 
the holidays. It was resurrected by a 
ranchman with a long memory, for 
this problem was placed before the 
readers of the magazine some years 
ago. It still takes a little head-scratch- 
ing to figure out, so don’t jump to any 
hasty conclusions and don’t write us 
for the correct answer. We've forgot- 
ten and the math editor in charge of 
water tanks is on vacation. Have at it: 

A ranchman has a tank with three 
faucets. One can empty the tank in 
15 minutes. One can empty it in 30 
minutes and another in 45 minutes. 
How long does it take to empty the 
thank if all three faucets are turned 
on at the same time? 


Good luck. 


IEID 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


| SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


| TWO INDIAN war arrowheads, flint scalping 
knife, $2.00. Catalog FREE. ARROWHEAD, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


RADIO AND TV 


PIONEER RADIO 
& TV SERVICE 

“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 

—Electronics Since 1922— 


FORMERLY SAM PRICE RADIO G TV SERVICE 

AND STILL UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 

1102 North Chadbourne Phone 21720 
San Angelo, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


| LIVESTOCK HAULING, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


PUBLICATIONS 


| A GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
| $2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


“A HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIAS” 
By Philip S. Rush 
lew, 377 page, cloth cover, history covering 
the main events in Northern California, 
Southern California, and Baja California 
(Mexico) from Cortez to Sputnik. 
A valuable reference book. $6 per volume. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER 
P. Drawer No. 
San Diego 12, California 


More Profits with 


Market Topping 
HAMPSHIRES 


More and more hog growers ore de- 
tnanding Hampsifires to get thet extra 


v Cheaper Gains ies carcess 
v MORE Meat tapid growth, 


economy af goin, foraging ability, and well 

cled carcass efficient, 
ond satrstying pork production Count the Hamp- 
shire belts on the (se ocross the cornbelt for 
proof of farmer-preference. Hampshires consist 
ently weigh better, grade better and cut better 
thon estimated. You con buy Hampshire strains 


Write for literature about this leading 
its Certified Meat Hog Program 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
111 MAIN $T., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


production, selec. 
then, and improve 
ment 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself by growing these top show 
winners—since 1900 the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.50 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
_Hamilton, IHinois. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH — Raise 
dairy goats. Learn how. Monthly 
magazine $2.00 yearly; sample and 
information 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia J3, Missouri 


| GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one 
year $2.00, two years $3.50, three years 
$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 
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SHEEP AND GoaT RalIsER 


RANCH LAND - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - SHEEP —- GOATS —- HORSES - CATTLE - ETC. 
Classified Advertising Reaching “More of the Right People” - for More Response! 


TRY IT! 


Low Cost — High Results! 


10 cents per word per insertion. 


Set 6 point, publisher’s classification. Display 
Classified, $3.00 per inch; minimum, one inch. 
Yearly Contract, $2.50 per issue. 

All Classified ads, cash with order. 


1.00 minimum. 


years. 


One of the oldest and largest Livestock Maga- 
zines in the Southwest — with the largest bona- 
fide circulation in the industry. Many readers 
have been receiving this magazine for over 35 


Your Ads Get Results! 


SERVICE 


RANCH LANDS 


valley land in cultivation, 84 acres 


time house needs repair, 
$90,000.00, 29% down. 


2,150-acre ranch, Hill Country, 
creek, no cedar, all-weather road, 


lots of deer and turkey 


all minerals and half royalty go. 


Land We Would Like to Show 


730-acre stock farm, mile front on Colorado River, 300 acres best 


cotton allotment, 200 acres irri- 


gated with two wells, electric pump, REA. All good, deep soil, old- 


Price 


480 acres, ideal stock farm near Colorado City, on pavement, 80 acres 
in cultivation, quite a lot more tillable, three good tanks, no improve- 
ments, one-fourth minerals. Real bargain, $55.00 acre. 


north Uvalde, with running stream 
through it, two-thirds hilly, about one-third rolling valley land along 


mail route, school bus, 65-acre 


farm. All minerals go, excellent ranch, old-time house needs repair, 
. Price $50.00 acre. Can divide. 

Nine Sections, Glasscock County, excellent net fencing, six wells and 
windmills, nice ranch house. Strictly ranch but 75% future farm 
land, irrigation water all around. Excellent sheep and cattle counrty. 


About forty-five percent minerals. Priced to sell. 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


REALTORS 


Phones: 
P.O. Box 50 


FOR PLATS AND FULL INFORMATION, CONTACT: a 


2-6828 — 4414 or 4423 
Real Estate Since 1908 


San Angelo, Texas 


LANDS 


CHESTER H. KEN LEY 


Oil and Gas Properties 
301 McBurnett Bldg. 
Phone 4411 P. O. Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


RANCH FOR SALE 


34,000 acres, with irrigated land and irriga- 
tion wells. Well improved. 5 per cent in- 
surance loan. 29 per cent down. 


DAVIS & EDGINGTON 


P. O. Box 630 900 S. Sapo 
San Angelo, Texas — Phone 77 


IF YOU a or ranch, etc., 
you would like to sell at public auc- 
tion, contact me for more details. 


T. E. MANNING 


P.O. Box 346 Phone 24506 
San Angelo, Texas 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LOANS with no brokerage charge to 
borrower. 

RANCHES—Before you buy or sell a ranch it 
will pay you to contact: 


EARL HUFFMAN 
Real Estate — Land Loans — Oil Leases 
Phone 23823 P. O. Box 655 
_San Angelo, Texas 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
BILL THACH, Southern Colorado Land and 
Livestock Co., Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado. 


EXCELLENT COUNTRY SHEEP, 
GOA ND COW RANCH 

20,000 acres | ie Oak country. Cedar most- 
ly cleared. New net wire fences. Best of 
pens, corrals, etc. Abundant low Live Oak 
brush. Mesquite and Grama grass country. 
Priced to sell at $50 per acre; terms. 

1,300-ACRE improved Stock Farm, 3 miles 
from Kerrville. 300 acres in cultivation and 
irrigation. Excellent hunting. Deer - proof 
game preserve for past thirty years. A real 
buy. Contact: 


CARL D. MEEK 
719 Water Street Phone Clearwater 7-4267 
or 7-7226 
Kerrville, Texas 


RANCH LANDS 


R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 


Realtor 
Selling the Hill Country of Texas 


PRICE REDUCED 


2990-ACRE finest sheep, goat, cow ranch. No 
bitterweed, well improved, pastures, 5 
fields, totaling 200 acres, all in small grain; 
excellent fences, lots of deer and turkey, 
one mile beautiful spring-fed stream, crystal 
clear, excellent fishing. On pavement, near 
good school. All minerals. Immediate po- 
session. $65,000.00 loan at 412% may be 
assumed. Balance cash, No trade. $62.50 per 
acre. This is the finest ranch it has been 
my privilege to offer. Call for appointment 
to see. 


2,185 ACRES unimproved, rolling black land 
Divide country. Lots of game, finest live- 
oak, some shinnery, three wells, five pas- 
tures, no bitterweed. Choice location, oil 
leased, teriffic carrying capacity. This ranch 
is comparable to seven sections average 
country. $50,000.00 down, 

terms. 


balance good 


2,200 ACRES, nothing finer in small ranch. 
Excellent improvements; home, fences, mills, 
reservoirs, barns and corrals all planned for 
practical ‘and economical commercial sheep, 
goat and cattle operation. All minerals. All 
modern conveniences. And priced to sell. 
Call collect to set up appointment to show. 

50, 00 down, balance excellent terms. 
Allow three days. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL SMALL RANCHES, 
RIVER FRONTS AND RETIREMENT 
SPOTS. 

Dial Hickman 6-2823 office or 
Hickman 6-2921, Junction, Texas 
Or Write to: 

R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 


BOX 232 634 MAIN STREET 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


7 SECTIONS, Glasscock County; net fence; 
plenty of water; '/2 tillable, some minerals. 
Price $40.00 per acre, 29% down if desired. 

cow, sheep and farm country. Need 
a good ranch, see this. 

14,000 DEEDED, 1,000 lease, Central New Mex- 
ico. On highway, 6 wells, railroad siding. 
Good turf of grass. Price only $17.50 per 
acre. 29% down if desired. This is worth 
investigating. A good ranch; cheap. 

925 ACRES near Eden, Texas; 150 cultivated. 
Live oak country. Good improvements, net 
fences, plenty water. Nice ranch. 

1,000 ACRES, Kimble County; 4 _ pastures; 
permanent creek, pecan trees, 3 wells and 
mill; net fences; barns, sheds; 3-bed*»vom 
frame house. F.-M. road; plenty game. Price 
$65.00 per acre. Good loan. 

Many other farms and ranches West Texas and 
New Mexico. 


0. T. HADEN 
Bonded and Licensed Broker 
Residence 521 N. Bishop 
Office, 52 N. Chadbourne Phone 8363 
San Angelo, Texas 


OIL LEASES 


Is your land available for oil and gas lease? 
so, contact 
ED MEADOR 
Oil Leases and Royalties 
Box 368 Eldorado, Texas 
Phone 2-3161 
Buying only for major companies throughout 
West Texas. Quote Bonus, Rental, Term of 
Lease desired, and Land Description in your 
first letter. 


HAMPSHIRE 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €. 


WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


DON ESTES 
Auctioneer & Live Stock Broker 
Route 3 
Desdemona, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


JOE R. LEMLEY 
Registered and Commercial Cat- 
tle, Stocker Cows and Calves, 
Bulls. Available at all times. 
Phone 3300, Hotel Cactus Bldg., 
San Angelo, Texas. 


LACY COMMISSION 
COMPAN 
erat and Real Estate 
Office: Town House Hotel 
Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
2420 West Avenue L 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 


San Angelo, Texas : 
WITTENBURG SHEEP CO. il 
L. W. & Odus Wittenburg ai 

P. O. Box 864 4 

Phone PR-5-5632 = 

Del Rio, Texas a 


OMER C. WRIGHT 

Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525. Res. 2228. 
Texas 


FOR SALE 
SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


RAMBOUILLET 


GOOD, Smooth, Range-Raised, Heavy Shearing 
Rambouillet Rams — Yearlings and a few 
two's being grained. Priced to sell. 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 
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SUFFOLK 


SUFFOLKS 
Purebred Rams, big and ready for service. Top 
quality of Laidlaw bloodlines. 
Call or See: 


BERNARD PETTY 


Box 469 Robert Lee, Texas 
Phone 4534691 


SHROPSHIRE 
Quality Shropshires 


Both rams and ewes of excellent quality. Our 
Champion Yearling Ewe at Kansas City, Ok- 
lahoma City and Tulsa was bred and shown 
by us. Priced to sell. 


RONALD DICK 
Waukomis, Oklahoma 


CORRIEDALE 


LARGE Type Corriedale Rams. Good 
Fleeces. Price $30.00. Fat and 
ready. 

CATON JACOBS 


9 E. Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 


GRASS SEED 


PASTURE GRASS SEED! 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK IN SOUTH TEXAS 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
P. O. Box 527 CA 6-5665 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


WELL SERVICE 


DAVID R. LIGON 
Windmill Erection and Repair 
WELL SERVICE 


Call or Write 
JA—4-9577 


ED—6-2440 
1140 Plain St. 807 N. Missouri 
Las Cruces, New Mexico Fort Stockton, Texas 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, George Johanson, President, Eden, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary - Treasurer, 
Agryle, Texas 


CATTLE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
REGISTERED AND COMMERCIAL CATTLE, 
STOCKER COWS AND CALVES, BULLS, 
AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 


JOE R. LEMLEY 


Phone 3300 Hotel Cactus Building 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


REGISTERED HEREFORD 
BULLS FOR SALE 


GEORGE WALLACE 


SONORA, TEXAS 


DAIRY Heifer Calves, most breeds. 
Open, bred and springer Holsteins. 


SHAWNEE CATTLE CO. 


3934-A Buena Vista Dallas 4, Texas 


DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


Feather Pillows 


Cleaned like new and re-ticked. Quick 
Service for all customers. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


4 
GET THE BEST — SAVE MONEY 
Machine Peeled, Close-Grain Southern Yellow Pine Creosoted Posts 
and Barn Poles, Treated under American Wood Preservers Associa- 
tion Specifications. 
Treated Pine Post Last 30 Years or Longer, Remains Firm in the 
Ground during Its Lifetime, and Is One and One-half times as Strong 
as Cedar and One-third Heavier — A Small Pine Post Does the Job 
of a Much Bigger Cedar Post. 
Per Truck Per Truck 
Top Loa Top Load 
Lengths Diameter Weight 30,000 Ibs. Lengths Diameter Weight 30,000 Ibs 
And Over And Over 
6)’ 17 Ibs. 8’ 68 Ibs. 1.20 
6)’ 3” 20 Ibs. .48 8’ 6” 99 Ibs. 1.70 
6Y%’ 3%” 25 Ibs. .60 10’ 4” 64 Ibs. 1.40 
4” 32 lbs. .67 10’ 91 Ibs. 2.00 
6%’ 4%” 40 Ibs. .76 10’ 6” 124 Ibs. 2.60 
7’ 3” 21 Ibs. 50 12’ 4” 275 
34%” 28 Ibs. | 12’ 5" 109 Ibs. 2.45 
ri 4” 35 lbs. .70 | | 6” 149 Ibs. 3.35 
5” 59 lbs. 1.02 | 14’ 4” 89 Ibs. 2.05 
az 6” 81 Ibs. 1.43 16’ 4” 100 Ibs. 3.10 
8’ 4” 40 lbs. .82 16’ 5” 160 Ibs. 4.05 
8’ 4” 55 Ibs. 1.00 | 18’ 6” 250 Ibs. 6.03 
Write for Complete List and Prices 
Freight Per Post from Jasper to Destination: 1c per mile x Wt. of Post. 
Example 62’ 3” to San Angelo — 456 Miles x 20 lbs. Equal 9c. 
Prices are F. O. B. Jasper and Subject to Change Without Notice. 
All Posts and Poles Are Smooth Machine Peeled and Pressure- 
Treated with No. 1 AWPA Creosote to a Minimum Retention of 
6 Pounds Per Cubic Foot. 
LANIER BROS. WOOD PRODUCTS 
Box 6056 Phone DUdley 4-4547 or DUdley 4-4317 
JASPER, TEXAS ‘ 
c 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Guaranteed to 
Work 
Sheep and Goats 


CLINTON HARLOW 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


BORDER COLLIES 
Internationally recognized and 
imported bloodlines. 

Pups and Trained Dogs for sale. 
WELDON HARRELL 
Star Route San Saba, Texas 


Registered Border 
Collie Puppies and 
Trained Dogs for sale. 
All from imported 
stock 


BILL 
WILLIAMS 


BORDER COLLIES — Pups, started, and trained 
dogs. TOM SYFAN, Mountain Home, Texas. 


REGISTERED BORDER 
COLLIE PUPPIES 
From Top Bred Imported and American Work- 
ing Dogs. Guaranteed. $35.00 and $50.00. 


BILL WHITE 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


At Stud 
Champion Roy No. 11869 


Roy, imported from Scotland, is a top 
working dog, both in pasture and 
around the pens. He is also a top 
working dog in International field 
trial competition. His pups have 
that bred in ability to work sheep 
and goats that makes them easy to 
train. 

Breed to a proven sire. 

Stud fee on Roy to approved females, 
$50.00. 


Pups out of Roy at weaning time, 
$50.00. Also started and trained 
dogs for sale. 

PRESTON ROBINSON 
Star Route Telephone 8-5460 
San Saba, Texas 


(Classified Continued on page 46) 
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WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT—WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 

MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 4435 


BLANKETS 
SEND us wool, mohair or purchase 
direct from Mill; beautiful, warm 
blankets. We have a very special 


offer on Mohair. Information free. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 
422 MAIN ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OPTOMETRIST 


PHILLIPS OPTOMETRISTS. 


+ EYES EXAMINED 
+ GLASSES FITTED 
+ CONTACT LENSES 
+ REPAIRS 


PH. 5522 


28-A W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO 


DR. DON CUNNINGHAM 
OPTOMETRIST 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
CONTACT LENSES 
OPTICAL REPAIRS 


18 W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
AIR CONDITIONING 
CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 


Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 Avenue B Phone 26881 
San Angelo, Texas 


DIAL 6452 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 
M. C. HUMPHREY 


SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Tel. 9836 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


AWNINGS 


ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 
R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 
000090000 
GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


| East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 
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(Continued from page 45) 


AUTOMOTIVE 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL - BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phones: 5033 G 5153 Corner Concho G Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


HAVE YOUR CAR SERVICED 
WHILE YOU SHOP 
DOWNTOWN 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
THE CACTUS HOTEL 


MOOREHEAD & SON’S 
Downtown Mobi! Service 
101 £. Beauregard Phone 26616 
Also 1425 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


ANGELO 


STi. 
motive 
SINCE 1931 
Whee! Alignment Experts 


R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho 


San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 
We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come !n and See Us 
MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 


AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 
AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR FREE GET ACQUAINTED* 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
SALESMAN WILL] 410 WEATHERFORD 
| FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


OBLIGATED/ 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


Rambouillet Ramblings 


By MRS. A. D. HARVEY 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 7113 
FARM AND RANCH 
SUPPLIES 


Corrugated Galvanized 
Sheet Iron 


Heavy 29 gauge, per square $9.95 
Wolf-Proof SHEEP FENCE 


1035-12-14 ga. 

per mile $186.85 
1443- 12-14% ga. 

per mile $247.60 
2” x 4” and 2” x 6” Good 
Straight Douglas Fir 


Per foot Ic 
Barbed Wire 

132 gauge, 80-rod spool 

only $8.65 

12% gauge, 80-rod spool 

only $9.45 


Twisted Cable 
gauge, 80-rod spool 
only $8.50 
Galvanized Smooth Wire 
9 gauge, 100 Ib. roll... $13.90 
16 gauge, 100 Ib. roll. $14.95 
Fence Lumber 
1 x 6 Rough, per ft. 


Life Time Steel Gates 
12 feet long 


$26.35 


Complete stock at all Bowman Yards 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene 


in Texas 


Artesia, Roswell 
in New Mexico 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 
Airline, Steamship and Rail 
All-Expense Reservations 
Travel information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE - BALDRIDGE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


523 West Beauregard 
Telephones — 5142 G 26871 
P.O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


WALLPAPER 


Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at San Angelo 
ART SUPPLIES WALL PAPER 
PICTURE FRAMING, PAINT, SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATE GLADLY GIVEN 


HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF PAINT 
ee FOR YOUR RANCH 
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PHONE 6534 — 1 SO. FILLMORE 
IN THE VILLAGE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


OAD 


THE ASSOCIATION office has had 
numerous letters of inquiry from Mex- 
ico. Some want information about 
Rambouillet sheep and others are 
ready to buy. We will list, in our 
January Newsletter, the ones inter- 
ested in buying. We are very proud of 
the increased popularity of Rambouil- 
let sheep in Mexico. When these in- 
quiries come to the office we immedi- 
ately send them a leaflet, which con- 
tains a complete list of breeders. 
Sometimes they contact the breeders 
before we list them in the Newsletter. 

We were reading in the December 
issue of this magazine of the plan to 
start a shearing school in March. Real- 
izing the seriousness of the shortage 
of shearers, we certainly hope the 
County Agents and Extension Service 
have luck in lining up apprentices. 

At the International Livestock Ex- 
position, Rambouillet Division, the 
University of Wyoming had cham- 
pion ram. Oren A. Wright, Green- 
wood, Indiana, had reserve champion 
ram and champion ewe. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois had reserve cham- 
pion ewe. Claude Harper, Lafayette, 
Indiana, was judge. 

Mrs. Ann Yokley, Ingram, Texas, 
has sold one ram and four ewes to 
Bert Thomas Henderson of Ingram. 
Bert is about twelve years old and has 
bought this start himself and is on 
the way to becoming a real sheepman. 
We wish Bert all the luck with his 
sheep at home and in the shows, as 
we understand he intends to show 
them. Mrs. Yokley added an interest- 
ing note—of these four ewes, one had 
triplets and the other three had a pair 
of twins each. This is a total of nine 
lambs for four ewes! Bert should en- 
large his flock real soon, if these odds 
hold true. 

We welcome the following new 
members into the Association: Wm. 
A. Rothleutner, Bill, Wyoming; Page 
and Mary Joyce Mays, Santa Anna, 
Texas, and Larry Barton, Bertram, 
Texas. We welcome these breeders as 
active members of the Association and 
wish them lots of pleasure and profit 
from their registered Rambouillet 
sheep. 

Robert T. Lee, Twin Oaks Farm, 
Albion, Illinois, is a retired horse 
trainer now experimenting with sheep. 
He weighs all feed, pastures equal and 
can figure the expense per head of 
each flock. Lambs are weighed each 
week and wool record per head. This 
leaves him with the results per head 
and per flock. He is also trying to pro- 
duce a sheep that weighs between 400 
and 500 pounds. He is in the market 
for the largest ram that he can ob- 
tain. He would sacrifice type, in order 
to obtain large bone structure, height 
and joint measurements. We feel sure 
some Rambouillet breeder can supply 
this ram. 


An article by George E. Stanley in 
the December California Livestock 
News was very interesting. Mr. Stan- 
ley had suggested using tranquilizing 
injections as a means of breaking 
down the desistance of a ewe to ac- 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


cepting an orphan lamb. “The ewe be- 
comes very listless and is prone to lie 
down and not permit the lamb to 
nurse. You may have to get her up on 
her feet occasionally. Being in a grog- 
gy condition, she may not exhibit the 
usual maternal instincts, although per- 
mitting the lamb to nurse without pro- 
test. It is quite possible for a ewe in 
this condition to lie on the lamb and 
suffocate it. Here is a suggestion—fix 
up a special pen for ‘tranquilizer 
transfers.’ Build a guard rail around 
the pen. This should extend six or 
eight inches from the sides of the pen 
and be high enough from the floor to 
permit the lamb to go under it; prob- 
ably twelve to fourteen inches clear- 
ance below. Lambs will invariably lie 
down close to the pen wall. If the 
ewe flops down the rail will protect 
the lambs from smothering.” 

Nelson Clarke, Elverson, Pennsyl- 
vania, is sponsoring America’s first 
National Lambing Contest, in Janu- 
ary, 1961. This contest is to establish 
the ewe’s prolificy merit in open com- 
petition. Mr. Clarke writes that they 
realize the hardiness of Rambouillets 
is more often sought after than pro- 
lificy. “If the Rambouillet Association 
and its breeders show an interest in 
this contest, we would be very glad 
to set a separate set of classes for 
range flocks with special rules appro- 
priate to range operation, in the 1962 
contest.” Write National Lambing 
Contest, Elverson, Pennsylvania, for 
information, contest rules and entry 
blanks; also please let Association of- 
fice know your opinion of this. There 
are many cash prizes and trophies of- 
fered in this contest. 


M. P. RENFROE HEADS 


DEBOUILLET GROUP 


THE SEVENTH Annual Debouillet 
Association Meeting was held Decem- 
ber 3 in Roswell, New Mexico, with 
J. R. Skeen, president, presiding. 

Dr. William D. McFadden, Wool 
Specialist of New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, spoke to the Association mem- 
bers and guests on “Selective Registra- 
tion in Debouillet Sheep.” Basically, 
the study had four objectives: 1, to 
determine the amount of selection 
pressure exerted on several economic- 
ally important traits by selective regis- 
tration; 2, accuracy of selection; 3, 
to determine which traits were being 
improved by selection; and 4, to de- 
termine the effect of various factors 
of visual selection and of clean wool 
selection. From related findings, both 
in the field and in the college labora- 
tory, weights and measurements on 
over 75 percent of an entire yearling 
ewe flock were correlated in relation 
to registered vs. non-registered sheep. 
Dr. McFadden’s study showed that se- 
lection pressure was exerted in the 
right direction for most of the eco- 
nomically important traits. 

New officers elected by the Asso- 
ciation include: M. P. Renfroe of 
Melvin, Texas, president; T. V. 
Slaughter of Roswell, New Mexico, 
vice president; and Mrs. A. D. Jones 
of Roswell, New Mexico, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The 1961 Annual Meeting will be 
held early in December in Sterling 
City, Texas. 
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Nursery 


For your home, office, or building, that will add gracious 


charm and beauty to the site, and more pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to your living. Many years of experience and thorough 
knowledge of plants and their habits are absolutely necessary 
for a correct and effective planting that will continue to be 
beautiful and pleasant. Inexperience will give rise to future 


problems and headaches. Select your nursery carefully. 


We go anywhere in West Texas. If you need our help, call 


6769 collect, write or stop in to see us. 


We specialize in trees, shrubs, and flowers adapted to this 


area, 


Plus also the rare and unusual plants often difficult to find 


anywhere. 


[eee x Complete Landscape Design and Planting 
€ * Tree Pruning and Surgery 


OLIVE NURSERY 


JOHN OLIVE, Owner W. E. OLIVE, Retired 
2801 Sherwood Way Ph. 6769 San Angelo, Texas 
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Insure Your Success in 1961 With 


Double-Barreled Protection 
... For Your Livestock 


COMMON SENSE vs. NONSENSE 


“It's unwise to pay too much, but it’s worse to pay 
too little. When you pay too much, you lose a little 
money—that is all. When you pay too little, you 
sometimes lose everything, because the thing you 
bought was incapable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. The common law of business balance 
prohibits paying a little and getting a lot—it can't 
dien 5 be done. If you deal with the lowest bidder, it is 
nt 

a. oe you do that you will have enough to pay for some- 
thing better.” 


well to add something for the risk you run, and if 


—John Ruskin 
(1819-1900) 


Over 20 years of 
formulating feeds to 


meet special condi- San-Tex Protein 
tions has given us 
Blocks 


the experience neces- 
with 


sary to make protein 
“PLUS FACTORS” 


blocks with advan- 
tages found in 
NO OTHER 
protein blocks! 


THESE “PLUS FACTORS” MEAN “MORE PROFIT” TO YOU! 
Ask Our Representatives About Them ! 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Company 


Office: 1001 Pulliam Street Warehouse: 1015-1021 Pulliam St. 
Phone 7600 or 9697 P. O. Box 1333 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SURE! Gentlemen: Please send literature and prices on your 

Certainly there are differences in price, SAN-TEX PROTEIN BLOCKS. 
but remember — there are ALSO dif- | estimate that | may use tons this season. 
ferences in results, when feeding quality 

Name 
protein blocks! Write for free booklet 

Address 
describing the extra qualities of our pro- 
tein blocks and for competitive prices. 
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